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Lilacs 

Growing  in  profusion 
Without  the  casement, 

Do  you  peer  within  my  room, 
Striving  for  a  glimpse 
Of  your  cousins, 

The  grapes 
Upon  my  sideboard? 


Are  you 
Rivals 

For  the  hand 
Of  the  hyacinth 
Upon  my  window  sill; 
And  are  your  leaves 
As  many  hearts, 

Worn  on  your  sleeves? 


William  J.  Koen. 


Beatitude 

(For  Willa  Cather) 

So  strange  this  land  is,  so  austere, 
Where  the  Coronado  went, 

As  if  its  dead  hopes  still  revere 
Some  dead  god’s  sacrament. 


Enamoured  of  sculptured  majesty 
A  reverent  artist  came, 

And  made  this  timeless  lethargy 
Vivid  as  a  flame. 


Now  has  her  sympathetic  pen 
Etched  on  a  brown-gold  leaf 
The  dignity  of  simple  men, 
Beautifully  brief. 


Blessed  her  eyes  who  may  discern 
The  blush  of  the  desert  rose; 

Blessed  her  words  whence  we  may  learn 
How  humbly  Beauty  goes. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Day 

Born  of  the  brooding,  purple  night 
Lusterless  and  frail,  a  suggestion  of  light. 


Coddled  by  each  advancing  hour, 

In  gold-girt  noonhood  briefly  you  tower. 


As  carefree  eyes  to  sleep  succumb, 

Your  glory  wanes,  your  shadows  come. 


You  die  a  martyr,  a  victim  to  fire; 

Of  silver  and  gold,  your  funeral  pyre. 


A.  J.  Kalinauski. 


The  Right  Lye  of  Tao  Ping 


by 

Martin  J.  Kane 


LL  was  tranquillity  and  harmony  in  the  garden  of  Wu  Chin. 


And  why  not?  The  Chins  had  had  little  to  bother  them  for 


years.  The  head  of  the  house  of  Chin  was  a  power  in  the 
community  and  as  mandarin  had  performed  his  public  duties  with  a 
hereditary  Chin-like  regard  for  justice  and  the  commonweal.  His 
family,  known  throughout  the  province  as  the  Potentate  Chins,  was 
always  for  the  common  weal.  And  Mr.  Chin  was  proud,  justly  proud, 
that  he  had  upheld  the  Chin  traditions,  the  sacred  and  immemorial 
usages  of  his  ancestors. 

Wu  Chin  decided  that  it  was  high  time  that  he  had  his  tea.  He 
said  as  much  to  the  old  servant  who  hovered  near.  He  intimated  also, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  quavers,  that  it  would  please  him  if  his  son,  Li, 
should  join  him  in  the  collation.  It  was  pleasant  in  the  garden.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  talk  to  his  son,  who  was  most  polite  and  did  not 
interrupt  too  much.  A  well  brought  up  youth,  he  reflected.  A  true 
Chin.  Wu’s  philosophic  teachings  had  borne  fruit  in  the  young  Li. 
He  would  do  honor  to  the  name  of  Chin. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  garden  and  Li  appeared.  He  was  a  well 
set  up  chap  and  already  carried  an  air  of  dignity  on  his  shoulders.  He 
paid  the  proper  respects  to  his  father  and  assisted  him  in  serving  the 
tea. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  some  time.  Wu  Chin  was  not  yet  ready 
for  conversation.  He  sipped  his  beverage  and  regarded  his  son  pride- 
fully.  Li  sipped  his  tea  and  regarded  his  father  respectfully. 

The  elder  Chin  spoke. 

“Well,  my  son,  and  how  have  you  been  employing  your  time?” 

“With  profit,  my  father.” 

“That  is  to  be  expected  of  a  Chin,”  said  Wu.  “What  is  it  that 
you  have  been  doing?” 

“I  have  been  studying  the  Laws  of  Chance,  my  father.” 

“Mathematics  is  a  great  science,”  said  Wu  profoundly. 

“True,  my  father.” 

“And  great  are  the  truths  of  algebra.” 
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“So  I  have  discovered.” 

“Did  you  win?” 

“Much!” 

“That  is  to  be  expected  of  a  Chin.” 

“Our  ancestors  will  be  pleased.” 

“It  will  give  especial  satisfaction  to  Nam  Po  Chin,”  said  Wu  with 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

“And  why  is  that,  O  my  father?”  inquired  Li. 

Many  years  ago,  said  Wu  Chin,  the  great  Tao  Ping  was  mandarin 
of  this  section.  In  that  time  the  country  hereabouts  was  under  the 
particular  protection  of  a  singularly  potent  talisman.  This  charm 
consisted  of  an  emerald  of  remarkable  beauty  and  was  owned  by  the 
ruler,  Tao  Ping.  At  this  time,  unfortunately,  the  Chins  were  not  in 
power  here.  Tao  Ping  ruled,  and  with  an  iron  hand.  The  talisman 
gave  him  his  authority  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  if  the  emerald 
were  ever  lost  from  him  the  region  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
one  who  possessed  the  emerald.  Thus  it  had  been  for  ages.  Tao  Ping 
had  wrested  the  emerald,  by  foul  means,  from  another  family,  and  with 
it  in  his  possession  he  ruled  for  many  years. 

Finally  the  respectable  families  of  the  community,  among  which 
were  the  Chins,  convened  in  the  home  Of  Nam  Po  Chin,  a  truly  great 
and  wise  man,  extremely  popular  among  his  fellows  by  reason  of  his 
wit  and  cunning,  which  he  applied  always  to  good  purpose.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  conference  was  to  light  upon  some  means  of  separating 
Tao  Ping  from  the  sacred  talisman.  It  may  be  seen  that  this  was 
likely  to  prove  a  difficult  task  when  I  tell  you  that  while  it  was  known 
that  Tao  Ping  had  the  emerald  in  his  possession  no  one  could  say 
where  he  kept  it.  Indeed,  in  order  to  discover  its  hiding  place,  servants 
in  the  employ  of  Tao  Ping  himself,  had  been  bribed,  unknown  to 
their  master,  to  search  his  entire  estate.  The  search  lasted  for  weeks 
and  produced  nothing.  Thereupon  it  was  hinted  that,  perhaps,  the 
mandarin  had  lost  the  emerald  and  was  maintaining  his  position  on 
sheer  bluff.  Consequently,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  a  bold  old 
warrior,  it  was  decided  that  a  delegation  be  sent  to  the  house  of  Tao 
Ping  and  that  he  be  demanded  to  show  that  the  emerald  was  still 
his  and  that  he  had  not  lost  it.  This  was  done,  and  when  the  delega¬ 
tion  arrived  and  stated  its  mission  Tao  Ping  produced  the  emerald 
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without  hesitation,  but  did  not  reveal  where  he  had  it  concealed.  The 
delegation  returned,  much  chagrined,  and  reported  that  Tao  Ping  kept 
the  talisman  on  his  person,  but  in  what  place  they  were  unable  to 
determine. 

Shortly  after  this,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  it  was  bruited  about 
that  the  mandarin  had  been  set  upon  by  a  band  of  thieves  who 
searched  him  thoroughly,— so  thoroughly,  in  fact,  that  he  suffered 
considerable  indignity  at  their  hands.  It  was  learned  from  authoritative 
sources  that  the  thieves  had  not  been  able  to  secure  the  emerald. 

So  it  was,  then,  having  been  thus  thwarted  at  every  turn,  that 
the  respectable  families  of  the  district  gathered  at  the  home  of  Nam 
Po  Chin  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  dissolving  the  power  of  the  un¬ 
popular  Tao  Ping.  It  was  agreed  at  the  outset  that  this  could  be  done 
only  by  obtaining  the  elusive  talisman.  How  this  might  be  managed 
was  very  much  a  problem. 

Various  schemes  were  proposed  and  none  of  them  adopted.  Dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  most  unnerving  sort  had  settled  on  the  group  when 
Nam  Po  Chin,  may  his  name  be  honored  always,  came  forward  with  a 
suggestion.  It  was  one  that  did  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  assembly, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  sagacity  of  Nam  Po  Chin  was  even  then  well 
known  and  admired. 

“I  shall,”  said  Nam  Po  Chin,  “gamble  with  Tao  Ping.  And  when 
I  have  won  all  his  holdings  and  his  wealth  I  shall  suggest  that  we  cast 
dice  for  his  emerald.” 

“Suppose,”  demanded  an  old  merchant,  “that  Tao  Ping  should 
win?” 

Nam  Po  Chin  smiled.  “That  is  not  possible,”  he  replied,  “for  I 
possess  a  charm  sufficient  to  prevent  all  losses.” 

With  these  words  he  produced  a  pair  of  dice  and  tossed  them  care¬ 
lessly  onto  the  table.  A  seven  turned  up  at  the  first  roll.  Once  more 
he  rolled  them  and  at  the  second  cast  another  seven  appeared. 

“Truly,”  they  murmured,  “this  is  a  great  magic.” 

Thus  it  was  decided  that  Nam  Po  Chin  should  gamble  with  Tao 
Ping. 

It  was  customary,  once  a  month,  for  Tao  Ping  as  mandarin  of  the 
district,  to  invite  all  the  best  families  of  the  community  to  his  home 
for  divertissement.  Nam  Po  Chin  determined  that  this  should  be  the 
night  when  he  would  gamble  with  Tao  Ping.  For,  he  reasoned,  before 
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his  assembled  guests  the  mandarin  would  not  dare  to  lose  face  by 
appearing  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the  Laws  of  Chance.  If  a  bit 
cautious,  Tao  Ping  was  also  proud. 

On  the  appointed  night,  therefore,  Nam  Po  Chin  appeared  at  the 
home  of  Tao  Ping  and  with  him  he  carried  his  charmed  dice.  With 
him,  too,  came  the  members  of  all  the  best  families,  not  one  of  whom 
had  refused  the  mandarin’s  invitation  lest  he  miss  the  spectacular 
gaming  which  would  ensue.  There  were  none  who  doubted  the  magic 
of  Nam  Po  Chin’s  dice.  Least  of  all  did  Nam  Po  Chin  doubt  their 
efficacy  in  time  of  need. 

So  it  was  then,  that  when  a  lull  developed  in  the  entertainment 
which  Tao  Ping  had  provided,  Nam  Po  Chin  announced  that  he  would 
like  to  try  his  luck  at  dice  with  Tao  Ping.  The  host  did  not  accede 
to  the  suggestion  with  pleasure,  but  seeing  that  his  guests  were  eager 
to  watch  the  sport  he  signified  that  he  would  comply  with  the  proposal 
of  Nam  Po  Chin.  Purposely,  Nam  Po  Chin  set  the  stakes  very  high 
and  the  gaming  commenced. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  with  a  detailed  account  of  what  followed. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  in  the  early  morning  Nam  Po  Chin  had  won 
all  the  holdings  and  all  the  wealth  of  Tao  Ping.  Several  times  during 
the  night  the  mandarin  had  offered  to  retire  from  the  game,  but  his 
guests,  with  assurances  that  he  could  not,  by  all  the  Laws  of  Chance, 
continue  to  lose  forever,  forced  him  to  continue.  He  did  so  per- 
spiringly. 

Now  it  remained  for  Nam  Po  Chin  to  win  the  talismanic  emerald 
of  Tao  Ping.  A  fine  delicacy  which  was  in  his  nature  refused  to  allow 
him  to  suggest  directly  that  the  next  cast  be  for  the  emerald. 

“Have  you,”  he  asked  of  Tao  Ping,  “anything  else  of  value  which 
you  would  care  to  risk  on  the  chance  of  winning  back  your  money?” 

“Nothing,”  answered  the  unhappy  mandarin.  “Nothing,  if  you 
except  the  emerald  which  is  my  power.” 

“That  is  worth  little  now,”  observed  Nam  Po  Chin.  “For  with¬ 
out  your  holdings  you  can  scarcely  hope  to  rule  successfully.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Tao  Ping.  “Still,  I  do  not  care  to  risk  it.” 

“I  shall  give  you  a  choice  then,”  offered  Nam  Po  Chin.  “I  shall 
gamble  all  my  winnings  against  either  one  of  your  eyes  or,  if  you 
prefer,  against  the  emerald  which  you  value  so  highly.  But  one  or  the 
other  you  must  choose.  Your  eye  or  your  emerald.” 
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For  a  long  time  Tao  Ping  was  lost  deep  in  thought.  The  assem¬ 
bled  best  families  waited  breathless  for  his  decision.  Silence  hung  over 
the  group. 

Tao  Ping  spoke. 

“We  shall  put  it  this  way,”  he  said.  “I  believe  it  is  the  custom  in 
gambling  for  the  stakes  to  be  put  on  the  table  before  the  dice  are  cast. 
Since  I  am  not  one  to  go  against  the  traditions  of  the  sport  I  cannot, 
choosing  to  risk  my  emerald,  refuse  to  comply  with  the  custom. 
Nevertheless,  you  all  know  that  I  have  successfully  kept  it  a  great 
secret  as  to  where  I  have  hidden  my  emerald,  and  unless  it  be  neces¬ 
sary,  I  do  not  care  to  reveal  this  secret.  Therefore,  I  cannot  place  my 
emerald  on  the  table.  But,  since  you  seem  to  place  as  great  a  value 
on  one  of  my  eyes  as  you  do  on  the  emerald,  I  have  a  plan  to  offer 
which,  I  think,  will  rid  us  of  the  difficulty.  I  shall  gamble  my  right 
eye  against  your  winnings.  If  I  should  win,  which  seems  doubtful, 
then  all  will  be  well.  If  I  should  lose,  which  seems  certain,  you  may 
have  my  right  eye  and  with  it  you  may  have,  as  a  free  gift,  my  emerald. 
Thus  I  need  not  reveal  the  hiding  place  of  my  emerald  until  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  lost,  and  as  my  right  eye  will  be  in  plain  sight  there  will  be 
no  need  to  place  it  on  the  table.” 

“That  is  eminently  fair,”  said  the  great  Nam  Po  Chin.  And  the 
assembled  best  families  agreed  that  it  was  indeed  quite  just. 

Breathing  a  short  prayer  to  the  gods  of  chance,  Nam  Po  Chin, 
who  still  held  the  dice,  made  his  cast.  As  might  have  been  foreseen, 
and  was,  the  inevitable  seven  turned  up  on  the  table. 

“I  have  won,”  said  Nam  Po  Chin. 

“He  has  won,”  murmured  the  assembled  best  families. 

“You  have  won,”  assented  Tao  Ping  and  with  a  sigh  he  plucked 
out  his  right  eye  and  dropped  it  on  the  table.  Being  glass,  it  broke, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  shattered  pieces  lay  the  talismanic  emerald. 

*  ?|c  3jc  3|C  *  | 

“So  you  see,  my  son,  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Laws  of  Chance  and  to  use  that  acquaintance  to  useful 
purpose.” 

Thus  quoth  Wu  Chin  in  his  garden  as  he  sipped  the  last  of  his  tea. 

“Algebra  is  a  great  science,”  observed  Li. 


Scrambled  Reading 

by 

Victor  J.  Newton 


JOYING  in  brief  respite  from  Collegium  Bostoniense  last  Easter 
with  all  the  wild  abandon  of  a  rum-runner  in  a  dense  fog,  I  laid 
in  a  vast  and  staggering  supply  of  books  fully  purporting  to 
chronicle  faithfully  all  I  might  be  able  to  dredge  up  therefrom.  That 
the  result  will  be  a  bulky  report  and  so  place  an  almost  intolerable 
burden  on  current  readers  of  this  magazine,  I  must  say,  seems  probable. 
There  seems  to  be  no  help  for  it,  however,  for,  as  is  commonly  known, 
the  present  writer  is  now  a  deposed  editor  and  a  columnist  without  a 
column;  in  short,  a  journalist  emeritus,  forced  of  necessity  to  seek 
other  outlets  for  his  surplus  steam. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  collection  of  books  I  was  able  to  read  in  this 
time— to  the  prejudice,  I  fear,  of  my  psychology  lessons— was  a  varied 
one,  representing  all  forms  of  the  written  word,  from  fiction  to  plays. 
I  managed  to  peruse,  for  example,  “Men  of  Destiny,”  a  group  of  essays 
on  prominent  men  of  our  day  by  Walter  Lippman;  “The  Uses  of 
Diversity,”  this  second  collection  of  essays  credited  to  the  indefatigable 
Chesterton.  For  fiction,  I  read  the  exquisite  novel  of  Thornton  Wilder, 
“The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,”  and  followed  that  most  enjoyable  story 
with  a  little  fictional  biography,  “Glorious  Apollo,”  by  E.  Barrington. 
While  not  buried  in  these  tomes,  I  was  engaged  in  reading  from  a  large 
volume  edited  by  Alain  Locke,  “Plays  of  Negro  Life,”  which  I  have 
yet  to  finish.  The  latter  book  contains  many  of  the  best  one-act  plays 
on  the  Negro  motif  I  have  yet  discovered,  from  O’Neill’s,  “Emperor 
Jones”  and  “The  Dreamy  Kid,”  to  Paul  Green’s  late  success,  “In  Abra¬ 
ham’s  Bosom.”  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  slowly,  I  think,  for 
best  appreciation.  Reading  plays  one  after  the  other  for  any  length 
of  time  tires  one  inexpressibly  and  robs  the  plays,  as  a  consequence, 
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of  much  of  their  value.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  sandwich  the  reading 
of  plays  in  between  other  readings. 

For  my  own  part,  I  derived  most  of  my  enjoyment  from  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  two  novels,  though  the  other  books  were  very  fine,  and  all 
were  above  average  in  quality.  And  it  is  about  these  two,  “The  Bridge 
of  San  Luis  Rey”  and  “Glorious  Apollo,”  that  I  intend  to  write  in  this 
article.  Perhaps,  if  there  is  no  general  outcry  or  protest  when  this 
appears,  the  editor,  in  his  goodness,  will  allow  me  to  write  still  an¬ 
other  article  on  the  other  books  I  have  mentioned. 

That  swashbuckling  individual,  Samuel  Johnson,  in  one  of  his 
memorable  lectures  to  Boswell,  once  made  the  observation— perhaps 
even  more  apt  now  than  then— that  “The  Critical  Reviewers,  I  believe, 
often  review  without  reading  the  books  through;  but  lay  hold  on  a 
topic,  and  write  chiefly  from  their  own  minds.  The  monthly  reviewers 
are  duller  men  and  are  glad  to  read  the  books  through.”  Under  this 
cruel  obiter  dictum,  I  suppose  I  must  class  myself  with  the  duller 
men,  for  if  I  missed  a  word  in  either  book  under  discussion  it  must 
have  been  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  I  read  voraciously,  jealously. 
Perhaps  these  monthly  reviewers,  for  whom  old  Sam  had  such  a  hearty 
contempt,  were,  indeed,  duller  men.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  they 
were  also  happier  men  and,  all  in  all,  had  a  better  time  of  it  than 
their  cleverer  brothers,  the  critical  reviewers.  Certainly,  anyone  who 
would  skip  through  either  “The  Bridge,”  or  “Glorious  Apollo”  has 
little  love  for  belles  lettres. 

Thornton  Wilder’s  book  differs  greatly  from  E.  Barrington’s,  and 
in  a  strict  sense  there  is  little  comparison  between  the  two.  “The 
Bridge,”  indeed,  seems  a  little  above  comparison  with  most  of  our 
contemporary  fiction.  Arnold  Bennet,  who  claims  to  have  “discovered” 
Wilder,  admits  he  was  “dazzled”  by  Wilder’s  accomplishment.  “The 
writing,  simple,  straight,  just  and  powerful,  has  not  been  surpassed 
in  the  present  epoch.”  William  Lyon  Phelps  thinks  that  Wilder  will 
“take  his  place  among  the  leading  novelists  of  our  time.”  Barrington, 
and  her  “Glorious  Apollo,”  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  that  ecstatic 
accolade.  Indeed,  her  methods  and  aims  differ  fundamentally  from 
Wilder’s.  She  is  concerned  with  realistically  interpreting  historical, 
biographical  facts.  She  is  dealing  with  an  unadjusted,  soul-sick  in¬ 
trovert  and  she  must  mold  all  the  adolescent  miseries  and  tempestuous 
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tumults  of  Lord  Byron’s  life  into  material  for  a  novel.  The  result  is 
a  story  necessarily  long,  necessarily  sordid  at  times.  Wilder,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  beauty  and,  while  he  finds  odd 
places  to  write  about,  he  has  cultivated  the  art  of  writing  charmingly 
and  economically. 

Now  there  are  abroad  two  notions  of  book  reviewing  that  are 
both,  I  think,  equally  absurd.  One  of  these  obsessions  is  that  one  must 
never  wax  enthusiastic  about  a  book  no  matter  what  its  merits,  or 
stand  in  danger  of  judgment— that  one  is  not  very  profound.  The 
second  dogma  is  like  unto  the  first:  namely,  that  one  must  be  very 
chary  of  praising  too  highly  a  book  that  is  very  popular— for  there 
is  such  a  thing,  it  appears,  as  a  book  that  is  too  popular,  so  that  the 
one  who  praises  it  is  instantly  set  down  as  a  common  fellow,  whose 
tastes  are  limited  to  those  of  the  vulgar  throng.  Reading  “The  Bridge 
of  San  Luis  Rey,”  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  honest  critic  can  avoid  sin¬ 
ning  against  both  of  these  critical  taboos.  In  the  first  place  the  book 
is  obviously  a  gem,  and  on  top  of  that  of  such  a  nature  that  it  seems 
bound  to  stir  its  readers  to  enthusiasm  in  the  nth  degree.  Which  is 
embarrassing  to  the  aloof  critic,  for  the  book  is  so  very  popular  now 
that  if  one  has  not  read  it,  he  must  remain  silent  in  company.  Few 
books  do  better  than  “The  Bridge,”  which  has  already  sold  over 
500,000  copies,  and  is  at  present  being  sold  at  the  rate  of  2000  copies 
per  diem. 

No  book  in  recent  times  has  been  so  enthusiastically  reviewed  as 
“The  Bridge.”  It  is  everywhere  hailed  as  a  lovely  tale,  written  charm¬ 
ingly  by  a  man  whose  style  is  refreshing  as  cold  water  in  the  Sahara. 
The  cover  likens  Wilder’s  style  to  that  of  Walter  Pater;  it  sees 
resemblances  to  Anatole  France;  even  to  George  Moore.  While  this 
is  probably  going  too  far  afield,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilder 
has  as  beautiful  and  cultivated  an  approach  as  any  contemporary 
American  author.  His  education  abroad— he  studied  at  the  American 
Academy  at  Rome— has  very  clearly  refined  his  diction  of  the  usual 
modern  crudities.  To  “The  Bridge,”  Mr.  Wilder  brings  the  very 
atmosphere  of  another  clime  and  another  culture.  The  whole  book  is 
as  thoroughly  European  in  its  mannerisms  and  its  quiet  dignity,  as 
the  Peru  of  the  eighteenth  century,  surrounded  as  that  country  was 
by  the  artistries  and  culture  and  civilization  of  the  early  colonial 
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Spains.  Sitting  back  and  reading  the  book  slowly— it  is  a  high  crime 
to  read  it  otherwise— one  feels  altogether  carried  away  to  another 
land,  another  century.  One  lives  again  in  a  land  where  the  world's 
most  refined  civilization  dominates  the  lives  of  an  imaginative  people. 
One  feels  the  book  to  be  literally  dripping  with  the  culture  of  Spain, 
at  a  time  when  Spain  was  doing  the  world’s  best  work. 

And  this  is  surprising,  for  the  story  is  a  simple  one.  It  rarely 
touches  the  lives  of  the  great,  and  the  people  it  does  describe  are  very 
often  simple  people,  living  simple  lives.  It  is  in  the  background, 
this  refinement,  this  culture.  Yet  it  is  there,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
few  of  our  magazine-ruined  authors  could  have  captured  it  so  un¬ 
ostentatiously,  yet  so  completely,  as  has  Mr.  Wilder. 

Wilder  tells  a  simple  story  in  a  straightforward  manner.  Between 
the  lines  there  lies  a  subtle  irony  that  is  as  captivating  as  anything 
in  the  book.  Here,  obviously,  is  an  author  who,  unlike  most  of  our 
magazine  authors,  is  not  “dishing  out  oatmeal  for  adult  infants,”  as 
Harry  Hansen,  of  New  York  World,  once  bitterly  complained.  Wilder 
proceeds  on  the  theory  that  we  are  all  grown  up  and  he  combines 
story  telling  with  gentle  philosophizing.  Not  that  he  attempts  to 
answer  the  problems  of  philosophers.  Rather,  he  follows  the  advice 
of  Chekhov,  who  held  that  the  aim  of  literature  was :  “To  ask  questions 
well.” 

The  opening  scene  of  “The  Bridge”  is  high  up  on  the  hills  that 
tower  over  Lima.  There,  strung  across  a  chasm,  is  a  bridge  of  osier 
made  by  the  Incas,  and  leading  to  the  little  mud  church  of  San  Luis 
Rey.  Upon  this  lazy  summer  day  on  which  the  story  opens,  one 
Brother  Juniper,  a  Franciscan,  stops  on  his  journey  to  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Andes.  And  while  he  is  thus 
enrapt,  there  is  a  sharp  twang  and  the  bridge  of  osier  has  parted, 
plunging  five  ant-like  men  to  their  deaths.  Our  Brother,  who  is  of  a 
deeply  religious  cast  of  mind,  wonders  why  these  five  were  chosen  to 
die.  Our  Brother  wonders  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  design.  “If 
there  is  any  plan  in  the  universe  at  all,  if  there  is  any  pattern  in  human 
life,  surely  it  could  be  discovered  mysteriously  latent  in  those  lives  so 
suddenly  cut  off.  Either  we  live  by  accident  and  die  by  accident,  or 
we  live  by  plan  and  die  by  plan.”  The  Brother  made  it  his  business 
to  find  out. 
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Brother  Juniper  found  that  each  of  the  five  lives  was  in  some 
way  bound  up  with  the  great  actress  of  her  day,  Camila,  known  as 
“The  Perichole.” 

There  was  the  remarkable  character,  Dona  Maria,  the  Marquesa 
de  Montemayor,  whose  letters  to  her  daughter  are  kept  to  this  day  as 
little  masterpieces  in  Spanish  literature  and  were  much  admired  by 
“The  Encyclopedists.”  The  Marquesa,  outwardly  a  rough,  uncouth 
person,  much  given  to  drink  and  considered  pretty  generally  to  be  a 
thoroughly  disreputable  old  lady,  shows  herself  in  her  letters  to  be  a 
really  tragic  character.  She,  who  was  thought  by  all  of  her  neighbors 
to  be  lacking  in  all  decency  or  common  sense,  was  in  reality,  groping 
for  beauty,  for  love.  She  loves  her  daughter  passionately,  persistently, 
and  her  daughter  repays  that  devotion  with  coldness,  even  with  cruelty. 
Just  at  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  Marquesa,  she  perishes  on 
the  ill-starred  bridge.  With  her  dies  little  Pepita,  a  sturdy  little  girl 
whom  she  temporarily  adopted  from  an  orphanage.  Pepita  is  a  strong 
character,  who  courageously  endures  all  the  hardships  of  life  with  the 
erratic  Marquesa. 

Then  there  is  the  sad  story  of  the  twins,  Manuel  and  Estaban — 
made  doubly  poignant  by  the  fact  that  Wilder  himself  lost  a  twin 
brother  when  a  child.  Manuel  and  Estaban,  like  many  twins,  are 
united  by  ties  which  prove  themselves  the  strongest  things  in  their 
lives.  They  seldom  express  this  overpowerful  sympathy  and  love  of 
theirs.  Like  all  of  the  most  deep  emotions  it  leaves  them  mute.  But, 
when  Manuel  experiences  the  pangs  of  first  love,  even  though  it  is  a 
very  adolescent  and  a  very  absurd  and  hopeless  love,  Estaban  is  deeply 
hurt.  Estaban  knows  that  his  own  heart  is  so  full  of  Manuel  that  he 
could  never  find  room  there  for  another.  Manuel,  realizing  Estaban’s 
feelings,  subsequently  drives  all  thoughts  of  this  adolescent  love  from 
his  mind,  but  Estaban  has  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  “even  in  the 
most  perfect  love,  one  loves  more  than  the  other.”  When,  sometime 
later,  Manuel  dies,  life  is  made  meaningless  to  Estaban,  who  wanders 
around  the  countryside,  disconsolate,  shunning  human  companionship, 
until  he  is  mercifully  killed  in  the  fall  of  the  bridge. 

And  then  there  is  Uncle  Pio,  type  of  the  adventurer  the  world  over. 
Uncle  Pio,  like  many  of  the  world’s  unwritten  geniuses,  can  never  stay 
long  enough  in  any  one  place,  or  concentrate  his  great  powers  on  any 
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one  activity  long  enough  to  become  famous  himself.  Being  a  philos¬ 
opher  as  well  as  an  adventurer,  he  probably  would  not  care  so  very 
much  for  fame,  anyway.  But  he  is  a  dilettante  in  life,  an  expert  in 
living,  and  when  he  discovers  Camila,  who  later  became  “The  Peri- 
chole”  in  an  obscure  cafe,  he  devotes  his  life  to  developing  her  talents. 
He  lives  to  see  her  the  greatest  actress  of  her  day,  and  is  sincerely 
heartbroken  when  she  insists  on  retiring  early  from  the  stage.  He 
pleads  with  her  at  least  to  allow  him  to  do  for  her  son,  Jaime,  what 
he  had  done  for  her,  and  he  is  taking  the  youngster  with  him  when  they 
both  perish  in  the  fall  of  the  bridge. 

Of  all  the  characters  the  one  most  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  hard 
road  of  life  is  the  gentle  but  brilliant  Abbess,  who  concludes  that  “there 
is  a  land  of  the  living  and  a  land  of  the  dead,  and  the  bridge  is  love, 
the  only  survival,  the  only  meaning.” 

The  book  is  a  tragic  story  written  in  an  understanding  way.  It 
is  touching  in  the  most  human  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the  most 
thoroughly  enjoyable  story  I  have  read  in  years. 

^  w 

Miss  Barrington’s  book  can  hardly  approach  that  fine  story  in 
theme,  fine  writing,  or  in  delicacy  of  handling.  Indeed,  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton  sometimes  commits  the  fatal  mistake  of  believing  her  public  in¬ 
terested  in  vice  for  its  own  sake  and  so  stresses  needlessly  the  more 
disagreeable  incidents  in  Lord  Byron’s  life.  Her  book,  too,  has  that 
dangerous  modern  tendency  in  biography  to  be  over-long.  But,  despite 
all  this,  the  story  is  an  enjoyable  one  and  Lord  Byron  lives  again  as 
he  never  does  live  in  the  dead  atmosphere  of  the  so-called  scientific 
biography.  True,  it  is  Miss  Barrington’s  own  particular  Byron,  but 
it  is  a  Byron  at  all  times  interesting  and  the  whole  treatment,  plus  the 
vivid  imagination  of  Miss  Barrington,  makes  for  a  fine  novel. 

Apollo,  as  E.  Barrington  sees  him  in  the  person  of  George  Gordon 
Noel  Lord  Byron,  is  not  so  glorious  as  might  be  expected.  True,  the 
unreal  and  ethereal  beauty  of  the  golden  god  is  all  represented  in  the 
now  famous  Byron  features.  Byron— laughter  lurking  in  brilliant, 
deep-lashed  eyes  of  hazel  grey;  the  young  Apollo,  pale  with  a  moon¬ 
light  splendor,  a  proud  and  delicate  pallor,  almost  of  another  world ; 
exquisite  as  the  dream  of  a  love-sick  nymph  upon  the  slopes  of  Latmos, 
haughty,  clear-eyed,  divine.  Impossible  rhetoric,  but  most  true.  The 
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beauty  of  a  beautiful  young  man,  illumined  by  the  summer  lightning 
of  genius,  may  be  allowed  to  transcend  that  of  any  woman,  for  the 
type  is  higher ;  and  to  no  higher,  prouder  type  than  that  of  the  Byronic 
beauty  has  the  race  attained.  True,  too,  he  sang  with  words  sweeter 
than  the  song  of  the  golden  Lute  of  the  Far-Darting  One;  true,  the 
sweetness  of  his  poetry  was  ambrosia  of  an  immortal  appeal ;  wondrous 
even  now  as  the  delicate  perfection  of  a  desert  flower— thrice  wondrous 
then,  before  his  beauty  had  been  aped  by  other  hands;  while  yet  his 
grace  was  something  fresh  and  new  and  to  be  marveled  at.  And  yet — 
there  was  always  Byron,  the  man.  Small,  petty,  a  heartless  libertine, 
the  prey  of  worthless  women  and  even  more  the  prey  to  base  passions 
of  his  own.  Cursed  with  the  Byron  tainted  trait;  foredoomed  to  the 
Byron  road  to  ruin. 

Miss  Barrington  mingles  fiction  with  biography,  and  the  result, 
while  perhaps  a  fairly  accurate  picture,  is  obviously  more  fiction  than 
truth.  Strange  to  say,  the  author  is  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  her 
great  character— which  is  perhaps  as  well,  for  as  a  consequence  she 
makes  none  of  the  usual  attempts  to  belittle  or  gloss  over  the  Byron 
faults. 

Rather,  is  Anne  Byron,  nee  Milbanke,  the  heroine  of  the  Byron 
novel— for  that  is  exactly  what  the  book  is:  a  novel  based  on  the  life 
of  George  Gordon  Byron.  As  a  result  the  patience  and  the  fortitude 
of  Anne  is  stressed  and  the  cruelties  and  deceits  of  Lord  Byron  en¬ 
larged  upon.  A  picture  is  painted  of  a  man  who  is  indeed  an  artist, 
but  whose  life  and  whose  art  are  things  apart;  things  so  hope¬ 
lessly  divorced  that  no  hope  must  ever  be  entertained  of  seeing 
Byron  do  deeds  consonant  with  his  high  ideals  as  expressed  in  language, 
perhaps  the  most  rich  and  beautiful  ever  heard  on  earth  up  to  his 
time.  Rather,  we  see  painted  a  self-willed  person,  totally  incapable 
of  loving  anyone  but  himself.  A  man  who  has  few  friends;  who  cares 
little  for  the  society  of  men,  and  who,  even  as  he  basks  in  the  adulation 
of  foolish  females  despises  the  sex  most  heartily.  From  Cambridge 
on,  Lord  Byron’s  life  is  an  unhappy  combination  supplying  his  weak 
nature  with  the  maximum  of  temptation  coupled  with  the  maximum 
of  opportunity.  At  first  the  wild  life  of  the  lord  fails  to  shock  the 
blase  society  of  the  day.  And,  eventually,  the  much-soiled  Byron 
marries  his  “Golden  Dolly,”  Anne  Milbanke,  who  is  infatuated  not 
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only  with  Milord,  but  with  his  exquisite  verse.  Him  she  knows  to  be 
of  a  careless  disposition;  she,  a  fine,  pure,  young  girl,  in  all  her 
maidenly  innocence,  accepts  this  tarnished  song-bird  that  she  may 
reform  him!  And  repeats  a  tragedy  that  must  take  place  so  many, 
many  wretched  times  in  this  world  while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is. 

Follows  the  unholy  married  life  of  the  Byrons.  Milord  is  moody, 
sulky;  the  ties  of  wedlock  irk  him  greatly.  He  is  subject  to  strange 
fits  of  temper  from  which  his  unfortunate  wife  suffers  more  than  any¬ 
one  else.  (In  one  of  these  outbursts  Byron  threw  a  favorite  watch 
on  the  floor  because  its  ticking  annoyed  him  and  ground  it  to  powder 
under  his  heel.  Well  might  Anne  Byron  have  seen  a  fatal  symbolism 
in  the  fate  of  Byron’s  favorite  watch.)  Things  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
Byron  not  only  resumes  his  former  dissolute  life— there  had  hardly 
ever  been  a  perceptible  break  in  that— but  he  goes  to  the  length  of 
boasting  of  his  loathsome  triumphs  to  his  wife.  What  meant  such 
a  little  thing  as  her  happiness  to  the  great  Lord  Byron?  Was  he  not 
Heaven’s  Own  Gift  to  dull  old  England?  Then,  his  Lordship’s  sullen¬ 
ness.  His  Lordship’s  moodiness.  All  to  be  borne  on  top  of  every 
other  insult  and  defamation  by  a  girl-wife  scarcely  more  than  twenty. 
For  Anne,  grief  and  fear  for  her  housemates  by  day;  wild  suspicions 
and  wilder  fears  by  night.  When  her  baby  is  born  it  is  greeted  by 
Lord  Byron  with  the  pleasing  words:  “Is  the  child  born  dead?”  Then, 
as  he  sees  she  is  not:  “Oh,  what  an  implement  of  torture  have  I 
received  in  you!”  Thus  does  this  superb  husband  and  father  greet 
his  first  born!  Follows,  after  months  of  bitter  agony  for  both,  the 
separation.  Follows  a  Byron  almost  unable  to  conceive  of  how  his 
wife  could  turn  from  him;  how  her  love,  which  he  thought  enough  to 
stand  the  strain  of  abuse  and  insult,  had  failed  him.  Follow  the  hints 
and  rumors  which  the  separation  inspired,  and  at  last,  London  could 
stand  no  more.  Byron  starts  on  his  self-imposed  exile.  Joining  Shelley 
at  Genoa  in  a  rebellion  against  all  law — in  which  he,  unlike  Shelley, 
was  not  at  all  sincere— he  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  (His  whole  life 
seems  to  be  summed  up  in  that  dire  transition,  From  Bad  to  Worse.) 
At  thirty  Byron  is  an  old  man,  from  his  excesses.  Epilepsy  threatens 
him.  He  is  glad  to  seek  one  last  avenue  to  the  sort  of  solid  fame  he 
really  yearns  for  and  with  fierce  joy  seizes  upon  the  excuse  of  a  Greece 
fighting  for  her  freedom. 
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It  was  while  he  was  in  Greece  doing  little  but  enlisting  European 
sympathy  in  her  cause,  that  death  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  had  ever 
been  a  burden  too  hard  for  the  dreaming  young  Apollo  to  manage. 
Apollo,  of  the  winged  words!  Glorious  Apollo! 

Some  of  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  man  who  so  deeply  wounded 
the  only  thing  he  could  ever  come  close  to  loving,  and  who  seemed  to 
his  dying  day  to  dimly  realize  this  fact  in  a  mute,  dumb  way,  is  in¬ 
jected  into  this  fine  story.  Miss  Barrington  is  infinitely  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  victims  of  Lord  Byron — to  whom  he  in  turn  was  a  victim 
—than  she  is  in  the  genius  of  song.  Anne  Byron,  and  her  tragic  story, 
is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  And  the  whole  denouement  of  the  story 
is  the  most  Greek-like  vengeance  that  the  gods  take  on  Lord  Byron 
for  disturbing  their  rule  and  order.  One  leaves  the  book  with  a  feeling 
that  genius  of  the  type  of  Byron’s  is  rather  a  good  thing  to  steer  clear 
of.  One  leaves  also  with  a  profound  sympathy  for  the  people  who 
most  suffered  because  of  Byron',  but  most  of  all  one  leaves  the  book 
with  an  overwhelming  pity  for  that  most  miserable  of  miserables— 
Glorious  Apollo! 


Why? 

I  know  and  love  them  well.  We  favor  much 
The  art  of  affectionate  anger;  hostile  speech 
Enjoys  a  friendly  circulation.  Such 
As  we,  on  laughter’s  checkered  pathway,  reach 
Where  jest  is  but  a  subtle  compliment; 

Harsh  words  with  us  but  masque  esteem’s  intent. 


Theirs  are  the  shoulders  on  which  I  may  rest, 

And  they  may  rest  on  mine.  Their  eyes  will  smile 
When  I  have  need  of  smiling  eyes.  The  best 
That  we  may  win  is  better  for  the  while, 

’Tis  shared  among  us.  Laughter,  love  and  woe, 

True  friends  to  guard  them, — gifts  the  godlike  know! 


And  yet  am  I  condemned  to  stand  alone 
So  Life  may  whisper  wonders  in  my  ears. 
Lonely  and  incomplete  my  song;  my  own, 
My  torturous  temptations  and  my  fears; 
Lonely  and  alone  my  soul.  My  tongue 
Sings  singly  while  the  mutual  songs  are  sung. 


Solitary  as  the  wind-whipped  sky 
A  heart  too  full  of  songs  for  silence.  Why? 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Enigma 

You  think  me  cold  and  self-designed, 

Remote  and  lustless  as  a  star, 

And  because  my  thoughts  are  mystic-lined, 
My  heart’s  desires  have  not  travelled  far. 


Know  you,  they  must  play  pantomime 
Whom  tragedy  and  love  bestride; 

Hearts  must  be  satisfied  with  rhyme 
With  whom  the  strong  star-passions  ride. 


Because  I  would  not  fail  this  race 
Or  violate  my  vigilance, 

So  must  I  wear  a  too  cool  face, 

And  scorn  small  loves  that  come  by  chance. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


There  Had  Been  Wild  Rain 

There  had  been  wild  rain  in  the  night,  and  a  bitter  crying, 

And  the  face  of  the  earth  had  streamed  with  weeping; 
Yet  in  the  quiet  dawn,  I  found  her  quietly  lying, 

And  the  tears  on  her  face  were  silver;  and  she  lay  sleeping. 


Breathless  together  stood  the  dawn  and  I, 

And  the  full-throated  birds  were  still  and  could  not  sing, 
And  white  with  wonder  was  the  wide,  still  sky, 

Seeing  the  beauty  of  this  sad  and  mortal  thing. 


For  there  was  tender  glory  on  the  tear-drenched  sod, 

And  grief  was  made  a  lovely  plume  to  proudly  bear, 

And  Earth,  wearied  with  weeping,  slept  on  the  breast  of  God, 
Or  else  how  could  she  have  been  so  fair? 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


Dream  Fancies 

I  wandered  down  the  garden  path  of  dreams, 
Between  the  rows  of  brightly  colored  flowers 
Whose  honey-perfume  through  the  air  like  streams 
Did  flow  upon  my  senses  .  .  .  lethal  hours 
When  no  intimation  was  of  Woe, 

Of  Cares,  or  Sorrows, — only  Song, 

And  Sunshine  just  above  the  low 
Horizon  of  unconsciousness. 

How  long 

I  wandered  thus  I  could  not  say, 

But  soon  I  found  myself  upon  a  track 

Of  rocks  and  brambles  leading  me  away 

From  dreams  to  consciousness,  black  .  .  .  black  .  .  . 


William  J.  Koen. 


New 

If  it’s  NEW,  it’s  not  noo 
For  it’s  nyu,  if  it’s  NEW ! 

Now  isn’t  it  plain  to  you 
If  it’s  NEW,  it’s  not  noo? 

I’m  glad  you  think  so  too, 

For  really  it’s  known  to  but  few  .  .  . 

If  it’s  NEW,  it’s  not  noo 
For  it’s  nyu,  if  it’s  NEW ! 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


Nasturtiums 

Nasturtiums, 

Orange, 

Pale  yellow, 

Flecked  with  brown  and  red, 

Why  do  you  rush  so  madly, 
Jostling  one  another? 

Are  you  anxious 
To  be  the  first 
At  the  top 
Of  the  trellis? 

Once  there, 

What  will  you  do — 

Do  you  think  it  reaches  to  heaven? 
Look  down, 

And  see  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
The  dwarfs. 

They  do  not  crowd  one  another 
For  the  topmost  place. 

Clinging  to  Mother  Earth, 

They  are  as  beautiful 
As  you:  and  as  sweet. 


William  J.  Koen. 


Jottings  of  a  Jaybird 

by 

Nicholas  Jay 

THE  first  shave!  The  transcending  exhilaration,  the  ineffable 
joy  of  it !  Tonsorial  transition  of  youth.  Memorable,  beyond 
the  beyond. 

It  is  only  at  rare,  rare  intervals  in  his  life  that  the  young  man 
experiences  such  a  glorious  bliss  as  that  of  his  first  shave.  It  is  among 
other  things,  too,  the  manifestation  of  a  miracle.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  he  realizes,  or  is  soon  to  realize,  the  mysterious  effect  of  facial 
hair.  Today  he  shaves  it  away.  Tomorrow  it  has  returned.  Its 
eternal  reappearance  is  even  more  startling  than  that  of  the  hair  on  his 
head.  That  the  hair  of  his  head  should  grow  long  again,  after  being 
shorn  short,  is  not  so  overwhelming  a  phenomenon  as  that  the  hair  of 
his  face,  which  he  scrapes  cleanly  and  entirely  off,  should  come  forth 
so  soon.  Nor  is  it  so  provoking,  though  the  provoking  effect  of  this 
rapid  regrowth  of  facial  hair  is  not  immediate.  Blessed  boy!  He 
does  not  yet  appreciate  the  plaintiveness  in  his  father’s  lament  that  it 
is  the  wrong  section  of  man’s  caput  which  finally  becomes  bald.  After 
his  first  shave,  the  delirious  youngster  enjoys,  honestly  delights,  in 
shaving.  I  have  not  yet  undergone  a  first  year  of  wedded  life.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  wondrous,  ecstatic,  heavenly.  But  I  have  lived  a  first 
year  of  shaving.  And  I  doubt,  oh,  most  certainly  I  doubt,  whether  any 
first  year  of  wedded  life  can  be  so  marvelously  happy,  so  enchantingly 
joyous,  as  a  first  year  of  shaving.  If  I  live  to  be  as  elderly  as  Methu¬ 
selah’s  cat,  I  may  pant  again  to  such  pure  palpitations  of  a  happy 
heart. 

Surely,  the  first  shave  is  a  great  moment  in  the  life  of  man.  With 
male  man  the  custom  of  shaving  the  face  is  very  old.  It  is  only  during 
his  first  year  at  it  that  he  really  enjoys  the  practice.  Then,  he  really 
revels  in  the  task.  Sad  though  it  is,  the  continual  necessity  to  scrape 
his  face  once  and  twice  the  day  gradually  becomes  monotonous,  and 
often  maddening.  He  usually  begins  young,  at  about  fourteen. 
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Usually,  too,  it  is  against  the  advice  of  his  shaving-weary  male  parent, 
and  against  the  ire  (or  at  least  the  dire  warnings)  of  the  feminine 
particles  of  his  household.  The  poor  wailing  women  almost  faint  at 
the  thought  that  such  a  young  lad  should  apply  the  horrid  razor  to 
his  tender  face.  Over  the  fuzz  on  his  phiz  they  fuss!  With  me,  the 
fact  that  I  was  admonished  not  to  shave  (I  was  not  actually  forbidden) 
gave  plentiful  vim  and  pleasure  to  the  process  of  my  pristine  shave. 
Oh,  happy  day !  The  pleasure  has  long  since  become  flat,  and  the  vim 
necessitated  by  the  increased  resistance  of  my  beard.  What  was  once 
such  yielding  down,  now  rebels  to  the  dull  edge.  Lazy  and  forgetful, 
I  am  too  often  without  a  decent  blade.  Shaving  has  become  a  mere 
misery.  What  I  once  thought  so  enchanting— the  ready  reappearance 
of  the  shaven  hair— is  now  exasperating.  It  is  more  than  exasperat¬ 
ing;  it  is  irritating. 

Nevertheless  (to  use  a  fine  old  word),  I  am  thankful  for  one  thing 
about  “modern”  shaving.  I  am  not  forced  to  use  a  “straight-edge,” 
or  any  similar  throat-slashing  scimitar.  Let  the  barbarous  barber  use 
one  if  he  will.  My  hand  shakes  too  easily !  Even  under  such  a  dirk 
in  the  hands  of  a  qualified  barber,  I  am  all  a-tremble.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  always  rasp  my  own  physiognomy.  Nowadays  we  are 
gifted  with  safety  razors,  shaving  creams,  astringents,  and  what-not. 
But  pity  poor  Pepys !  Shaving  affected  him  in  about  the  same  way  it 
affects  modern  males. 

Under  May  25,  1662  he  has:  “To  trimming  myself,  which  I  have 
this  week  done  every,  every  morning,  with  a  pumice  stone  (italics 
mine),  which  I  learnt  when  I  was  last  at  Plymouth,  and  1  find  it  very 
easy,  speedy,  and  cleanly.  I  shall  continue  the  practice  of  it.”  May 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  gods  help  me,  if  ever  I  so  crave 
a  shave  that  I  must  scour  myself  in  that  manner!  I  once  slid  my 
face  along  a  stretch  of  sand.  That  was  a  terrible  enough  experience 
for  me.  To  graze  and  grind  my  features  in  that  way — deliver  me  from 
it!  If  such  was  the  only  method  of  shaving  our  ancient  and  honor¬ 
able  forefathers  had,  small  wonder  that  we  never  see  their  pictures 
as  clean-shaven. 

On  the  31st  Peyps  writes:  “I  did  also  in  a  suddaine  fit  cut  of  all 
my  beard  (Unhappy  man!),  which  I  had  been  a  great  while  bringing 
up,  only  that  I  may  with  my  pumice  stone  do  my  whole  face,  as  I  now 
do  my  chin  (Horrid,  horrid)  and  to  save  time,  which  I  find  a  very  easy 
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way  and  gentle.”  Gentle!  Pepys,  are  you  joshing  us?  Master  Pepys 
found  out  soon  enough,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  without  a  beard  finds  it 
rather  imperative  to  wash  his  face  and  wear  a  clean  shirt ! 

Let  us  have  a  peep  at  more  of  this  diary  of  Master  Pepys,  as  he 
tells  of  his  shavings.  Well,  well !  Here  we  have  it :  Peppy  Pepys 
shaves  himself  for  the  first  time  with  a  razor.  ’Twas  on  the  6th  day 
of  January,  1664.  “This  morning  I  began  a  practice  which  I  find  by 
the  ease  I  do  it  with  that  I  shall  continue,  it  saving  me  money  and 
time ;  that  is,  to  trimme  myself  with  a  razer  (spelling  is  Pepy’s) ;  which 
pleases  me  mightily.”  So  it  pleased  you  mightily,  Old  Pepys!  And  so 
it  pleased  me  mightily— for  a  single,  solitary  year.  Did  it  please  you 
so  mightily  a  year  later  ?  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote :  “So 
to  my  office  and  did  some  business,  and  then  home  to  supper  and  to 
bed,  after  I  had  by  candlelight  shaved  myself  and  cut  off  all  my  beard 
clear,  which  will  make  my  work  a  great  deal  the  less  in  shaving.” 
There’s  a  thought !  Shave  at  night  before  retiring  and  so  have  “less  in 
shaving”  to  do  the  next  morning.  But,  ’tis  sad,  oh,  sad  it  is,  our  facial 
hair  works  unwearyingly  while  we  sleep. 

But  even  Pepys  grew  sick  of  self-shaving.  A  couple  of  years 
later,  the  poor  old  diarist  fell  into  the  lazy  habit  of  allowing  his  dis¬ 
relished  whiskers  to  sprout  for  seven  days  at  a  time.  The  task  of 
excoriating  his  features  began  to  please  him  miserably.  Here  is  what 
he  says  in  September,  1667 :  “Up  betimes,  and  shaved  myself  after  a 
week’s  growth;  but,  Lord!  how  ugly  I  was  yesterday  and  how  fine 
today !  ” 

We  agree  with  you,  Master  Pepys,  that  you  looked  better  when 
rid  of  your  “week’s  growth.”  We  have  often  felt  the  same  way  about 
our  own  faces.  True  it  is  that  even  in  this  late  day  there  are  still  some 
who  delight,  or  dare,  to  sport  a  brazen  beard.  I  am  ever  suspicious 
of  people  who  wear  whiskers,  bearded  ladies  included.  Maybe  I  am 
prejudiced.  Some  there  may  be  who  in  this  way  cover  a  physical 
deformity.  It  is  far  more  often,  though,  a  case  of  catering  to  a  mental 
deformity.  I  am  longing  for  the  day  when  I  shall  see— but  will  I 
venture  to  mention  my  secret  hope?  It  overwhelms  me.  I  fear  to 
tell  it.  Oh,  Ye  Gods !  Shall  I  see,  oh,  shall  I  see,  anon— that  wonder 
of  wonders,  that  miracle  of  miracles !  Shall  I  hear  the  collapsing  echo  of 
a  howling  world  ?  Shall  he  shave  ?  Shall  the  whole  world  shout  ?  Shall 
we  feast  our  eyes  upon— The  Shaven  Shaw!  (Help,  help!) 
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And  now  for  a  last  look  at  Master  Pepys.  Here,  on  Jurte  2nd , 
1667,  he  writes :  “Up  betimes,  and  down  to  my  chamber  without  trim¬ 
ming  myself  or  putting  on  clean  linen  ...  I  find  that  without  being 
shaved  I  am  not  fully  awake  nor  ready  to  settle  to  business.”  No, 
my  dear  good  Pepys,  your  sedgy  cheeks  are  certainly  not  conducive 
to  a  feeling  that  you  stand  clean,  dressed,  awake,  or  ready  for  business. 
That  is  the  catastrophic  consequence  of  failing  to  shave.  That  is  the 
too  obvious  reason  why  we  must  shave,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  reap, 
plow,  rake,  and  weed  a  facial  garden.  It  is  only  in  the  initial  year, 
during  the  introductory  period,  that  we  are  enchanted  by  a  tonsorial 
transport.  Ever  after,  we  tire  of  the  task,  but  are  compelled  to  its 
performance,  rather  than  to  cultivate  a  facial  horticultural  exhibit. 
Such  is  the  sad  state  of  shaving  man.  For  the  most  part,  too,  the  art 
of  sporting  a  beard  and  appearing  sensible  behind  it  has  been  lost.  Is 
it  not  sorrowful? 

The  first  shave!  The  whole  story  of  life  is  reflected  in  it.  The 
rapturous  bliss  it  gives  demands  in  payment  the  drudge  of  future 
shaves.  And  yet,  as  we  finish  the  drudgery  of  each  future  shave,  we 
also  are  repaid,  by  our  feeling  of  freedom.  We  are  rid  of  the  blooming 
hair !  We  are  clean,  dressed,  awake,  and  ready  for  business.  A  shave 
stimulates  and  sharpens,  pervades  and  penetrates.  It  is  a  tonic  of 
tonics,  pumice  stone  or  no  pumice  stone !  Off,  you  beards !  You  are 
for  ladies  in  side-shows! 

The  first  shave !  May  every  emotion  that  I  sustain  approach  the 
earnest  and  eager,  wistful  and  sincere  profundity  of  its  fascination. 

II 

Sweet  Sister  brought  me  home  a  pair  of  new  pyjamas.  Pajamas, 
you  know— with  a  F.  In  fact,  there  were  two  Y’s.  “Y,”  I  demanded 
of  her  in  a  hurt  and  scornful  tone  (characteristic  of  older  brothers), 
“Y  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub’s  Nightcap  did  you  go  and  get  pink 
silk-striped  pajamas?  What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  movie  star?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  you’re  a  movie  star !  That’s  why  I  brought  you 
these  lovely  pyjamas  (introducing  the  logic  of  a  lady).  Can’t  you 
see,  silly,  that  when  you  clamber  into  these,  you’ll  have  something 
to  shine  for?  If  you  can’t  be  a  movie  star,  at  least  you  can  be  an 
evening  star,— or  a  morning  glory!”  What  can  one  do,  what  may 
one  do,  I  ask  you  under  a  rose,  with  a  sister  like  that?  I  decided,  like 
Romeo,  to  “defy”  the  stars. 
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Y,  number  the  second.  There  is  a  Y  in  pajamas— I  beg  pardon- 
pyjamas.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  grasp  a  trouser  leg  of  your  p-jamas 
by  the  lower  end,  in  each  of  your  hands  (you  being  out  of  the  p-jamas, 
of  course).  Lo!  And  Behold!  There  you  are.  There’s  ample  proof. 
There  before  you  is  the  Y ! 

“Oh,  you  poor  unhatched  fruit  of  fowl,”  you  sympathetically 
smile,  with  a  rather  disgusted-at-me  look,  “that’s  a  horrible  Y.  It’s 
away  out  of  shape.  The  arms  of  the  Y,  you  know  what  I  mean,  the 
legs  of  the  pajamas,  are  too  long.  And  if - ” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  dear  fellow!”  answereth  I,  “it  isn’t  the  fault  of 
your  pyjamas  that  their  Y  length  and  size  is  not  the  standard  shape 
for  Y’s.  That’s  the  fault  of  your  shape!”  And  then  I  laugh  up  my 
sleeve. 

But  pink  silk-striped  pyjamas!  Imagine  it!  In  my  ignorance 
of  the  wild  ways  of  the  latest  male  fashions,  I  thought  they  were  a  bit 
tempestuous.  Lately,  seeing  the  present  styles  in  pyjamas  and  their 
ilk,  I’ve  certainly  had  a  change  of  mind.  If  you’ll  pardon  my  meander¬ 
ing  on  such  a  silly  subject  as  men’s  apparel,  may  I  ask  you  where  in 
blazes  is  the  world  going,  with  men  (so-called)  adorning  themselves 
with  the  riotous  raiment  that  is  closest  to  them?  One  would  have 
thought  that  those  violent  colors  which  we  have  seen  take  possession 
of  masculine  B.V.D.’s  (for  extraordinarily  effeminate  males)  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  stay  in  those  garments.  But,  no !  Oh,  goodness 
gracious,  no!  They  would  not  be  hidden.  The  prominence  which 
they  received  in  department  store  windows  wasn’t  enough  for  them. 
Not  on  your  life !  When  they  were  first  displayed  in  all  their  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  shop  windows,  they  should  have  wilted  away  with  self- 
consciousness.  Did  they  ?  I  reiterate :  they  did  not ! 

Now  look  at  the  pesky  things.  Being  obstreperous  wasn’t  suf¬ 
ficient  for  them.  They  are  now  made  of  subtle  silks  and  satins.  And 
the  garish  fanfarons  shriek  to  you  from  the  shops,  actually  considering 
their  gaudiness  as  some  sort  of  magnificent  flourish.  The  malady 
affected  even  the  hitherto  humble  pajamas.  Now  they  call  themselves 
pYjamas,  and  are  becoming  even  more  chesty  than  their  near  relations. 
The  fact  that  there  is  one  Y  in  pyjamas  should  not  cause  them  to  be 
too  Y’s.  Colored  pyjamas  have  become  so  much  a  sham  that  empty- 
headed  people,  chattels  of  Sham,  hold  parties  in  their  honor ! 

All  this,  I  weep,  was  bad  enough.  That  Easter  fashion  parade  of 
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this  past  season  has  left  me  dismal.  “Mere  man  made  a  bid  for 
notice,”  the  papers  said  paradoxically.  “Notice!”  Mere  man,  me- 
thinks,  is  making  a  buffoon  of  himself.  “Shell  pink  and  canary 
colored  suits  appeared  in  spots  ”  along  the  boulevard.  Suits  in  pastel 
shades!  And  they  call  man  the  sterner  sex!  The  effeminate  suits 
necessitated  unpardonable  colors  in  shirts,  ties,  shoes,  and  the  other 
accessories.  One  fashion  “expert”  wore  “robin’s  egg  trousers  with  an 
orchid  tone  sack  coat”!  All  in  all,  these  males  are  straining  to  make 
themselves  but  nincompoops.  Why  if  he - 

But  I  am  getting  pessimistic.  After  all,  most  men  aren’t  such 
badauds.  There  is  still  plenty  of  hope. 

Pink  striped  pyjamas.  And  striped  with  silk,  in  the  bargain!  I 
am  so  overcome  by  their  effect  that  I  would  I  were  a  writer  of  prose 
of  finer  shreds.  I  would  write  free  verse  on  Pink  Pyjamas. 

I  flourish  in  a  fire 

'a. 

Of  ecstacy ! 

In  the  flashing  flame 

Of  silk!! 

Silk  in  stripes! 

Stripes  in  pink ! ! 

Pink  in  pyjamas ! ! ! 

I  am!!!!!!!!!! 

A  whole  fierce  pageant! 

In 

Silk  stripes!! 

In 

Pink  pyjamas!!! 

And  so  to  bed.  Or  to  Bedlam. 

Ill 

I  have  always  wanted  to  “book-review”  a  dictionary.  Have  you 
ever  had  the  same  prosaic  fancy?  I  attempted  the  task  in  a  minute 
way  the  other  day.  Rather  than  review  it  all,  I  confined  my  exuber¬ 
ance  to  one  section:  “Abbreviations  in  Popular  Use.”  Such  abbrevi¬ 
ations!  Most  of  the  titles  and  subjects  they  were  supposed  to  ’’ab¬ 
breviate,”  I  had  never  heard.  Nor  did  anyone  else,  I  imagine.  Under 
some  Abbreviating  Letters  there  were  far  too  few  names  given  as 
being  abbreviated.  Under  others,  far  too  many. 

Almost  immediately  we  find:  A.A.  signifies  Associate  of  Arts. 
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Now  it  is  quite  obvious,  isn’t  it,  that  A. A.  popularly  (see  title  heading) 
signifies  Athletic  Association,  Adam’s  Ale,  or  Adam’s  Apple?  And  yet, 
we  see  nayether  of  these  under  the  caption  A.A.  At  least  not  in  the 
edition  of  Webster’s  which  I  perused. 

F.  signifies  France,  Folio,  Fellow, 

Fluorine,  Friday,  Fahrenheit. 

F.  signifies  Feminine,  Franc,  Francs, 

Florin,  Florins,  Farthing, 

Foot,  Feet. 

The  compiler  must  have  written  under  this  abbreviation  (F),  as 
under  a  number  of  others,  just  as  many  names  with  the  initial  letter 
F  as  he  thought  of,  offhand.  To  make  the  list  a  little  respectable  in 
appearance,  he  divided  it  in  halves.  Truly,  a  remarkable  fellow. 

The  next  one  of  interest  is  listed  under: 

A.B.  signifies  Able-bodied  Seaman. 

A.B.  signifies  Artium  Baccalaureus  (Bachelor  of  Arts). 

Well,  well.  If  we  sign  our  names  say,  Jumping  Jupiter,  A.B.,  the 
world  at  large  will  take  us  for  either  able  bodied  seamen  or  bachelors 
among  the  arts.  Maybe  there  are  men  who  are  both  able  bodied 
seamen  and  bachelors  of  art.  Howbeit,  I  think  we  should  feel  rather 
ridiculous,  some  of  us  slight  framed  individuals,  to  be  thought  of  as 
“able  bodied  seamen.”  Probably  a  burley  bruiser  on  the  good  ship 
Beezy  would  bring  his  fist  into  extremely  close  contact  with  our  jaws, 
if  we  called  him  an  “artium  baccalaureus”!  To  some  of  us  at  this 
time  of  the  year  A.B.  signifies  At  Bat.  That  title,  too,  you  will  admit, 
has  glory. 

A.E.I.O.U.  That  had  a  familiar  ring!  Memories  of  repeated 
recitations  of  the  vowels,  in  kindergarten  days.  Oh!  It’s  not  the 
vowel  list  at  all.  It’s  Austriae  est  Imperare  Orbi  Universo.  Good 
Heavens !  Would  you  believe  it  ? 

A.S.  signifies  Academy  of  Science  or  Assistant  Secretary.  Now, 
since  we’re  dealing  with  abbreviations,  methinks  ’twould  be  a  fine 
idea  to  include  the  A.S.  which  signifies  an  Abbreviated  Skirt!  But 
then,  styles  are  spasmodic.  One  can’t  give  official  biographic  recog¬ 
nition  to  everything!  Still,  one  should  give  such  recognition  when 
really  necessary.  There’s  no  good  reason  for  putting  Before  Christ 
and  Board  of  Control  under  B.C.,  and  then  leaving  out  Boston  College. 

Beau,  signifies  Beaufort,  and  Beauregard.  That’s  not  the  popular 
signification.  A  beau  is  a  grand  piece  of  humanity.  Why,  he’s  one 
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of  the  most  won - oh,  well!  B.R.  is  the  Latinized  abbreviation 

for  the  King’s  Bench.  I  had  an  idea  that  this  talk  about  royal  thrones 
wasn’t  all  it  was  popularly  supposed  to  be.  If  you  ask  the  ordinary 
rational  biped  what  B.R.  signifies,  he  will  inform  you  that  it  stands 
for  something  which  he  hasn’t  got.  B.R.— Bank  Roll. 

I  should  like  to  know  who  formerly  used  the  book  of  Cicero’s 
Orations  which  I  am  now  using.  Seeing  the  abbreviation  B.V.M.  calls 
some  markings  to  my  mind  which  are  all  over  the  margins  of  that 
Latin  tome.  On  the  margins  are  penciled  pictures  of  various  girls, 
and  the  letters  B.V.M.  in  still  more  various  places.  I  suppose  that  the 
wight  who  used  my  book  before  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  failure 
in  recitation,  and  invoked  divine  aid  in  so  novel  a  manner.  That 
would  explain  the  “B.V.M’s,”  but  not  the  flapper  faces.  Were  they 
also  inspirations?  I  wonder! 

Our  good  friends  from  a  neighboring  hamlet  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  they  hail  from  Cam.  or  Camb.  Under  C.B.— I  failed 
to  find  “carte  blanche.”  A  carte  blanche  is  what  I  turn  in  for,  or  after, 
a  history  exam.  I  see  no  reason  for  omitting  under  D.B.,  the  title 
Dumb  Belle.  Omissions  in  these  lists  are  frequent.  They  are  much 
more  frequent  than  the  application  of  the  abbreviating  letters  to  too 
many  significations.  The  one  great  fault  of  many  of  these  lists,  too, 

is  that  they  let  themselves  wander  from  popular  abbreviations,  and  en¬ 
tirely  fail  to  mention  them.  D.F.  is  either  Defender  of  the  Faith  or 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  I  know  of  one  jolly  fellow  who  is  both.  An  Ed.  is 
either  an  editor  or  an  edition.  Surely  this  compiler  is  lax !  Working 
too  late  o’  nights  perhaps.  He  calls  Edward  or  Edwin,  Edw.  I  hope 
he  can  pronounce  that  nickname.  Evidently  there  is  no  abbreviation 
for  Edgar.  All  three  by  everyone  but  the  gatherer  of  this  list  are 
popularly  called  Ed.  I  can’t  imagine  why  they  call  this  a  “Popular” 
list.  The  compiler  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  F.F.V.  signifying 
First  Families  of  Virginia,  he  says  is  “humorous!”  When  do  we 
commence  to  laugh,  pray  tell.  The  dear  fellow’s  humor  is  humid.  It 
is  viscous  and  vicious. 

Gent.  Mag.  signifies  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  It  could  just  as  well 
mean  Gentle  Maggie.  And  here  we  would  have  a  fine  oxymoron,  too, 
according  to  the  well  known  Mr.  Jiggs.  Milt  Gross  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  he  may  call  himself  “Milt  Gr.”  Some  of  us  call 
him  more  than  Gr. !  We  might  speak  also  of  the  Gr.  influence,  or 
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a  Gr.  inference.  Then,  under  H.G.,  we  find  Horse  Guards.  That's 
all— nothing  about  Herbert  George  (who  with  Trelawny  is  of  the 
Wells),  or  Hoose  Gow!  If  you  wear  the  same  name  as  your  pater, 
you  are  ayether  a  Jun.,  a  Junr.,  or  a  Jr.  This  dictionary  makes  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  a  K.C.  is  a  Casey.  Nayether  is  there  any¬ 
thing  about  Kitchen  Police  under  K.P. 

Well,  well,  well.  What  do  you  know— O.S.  signifies  Old  Style 
(before  1752).  There's  a  point  of  pressing  interest  to  you,  who  wear¬ 
ing  a  last  year’s  suit  feel  out  of  date.  You're  not  wearing  anything 
old  in  style  unless  it  is  of  an  earlier  vintage  than  1752.  This  diction¬ 
ary  I  quote  from  calls  itself  up  to  date,  too.  No  wonder!  If  you  like 
mathematics,  you  are  a  Philomath.  If  you’ve  painted  anything,  you 
are  said  to  have  Pinx.  or  Pixt.  it.  If  you’ve  cut  a  class  you  should  get 
a  slip  P.P.C.  (pour  prendre  conge).  Richd.  signifies  Richard  and  not 
Richmond.  If  a  book  is  Vul.  or  Vulg.,  it  ayether  has  something  to 
do  with  the  Vulgate  or  is  Vulgar.  We  are  free  to  take  our  choice,  as 
far  as  this  lexicon  cares.  And  nothing  is  written  about  W.U.  being 
an  abbreviation  for  Western  Union !  According  to  this  lexicon  of  mine 
(no,  I  didn’t  write  it),  to  write  Ye,  Yn,  Yr,  in  place  of  The,  Then,  and 
Their  is  a  popular  custom ! 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  list  is,  as  I’ve  said,  its 
omissions.  The  lexicographer  did  not  know  that  A.M.D.G.  was  a 
popular  abbreviation.  He  had  never  heard  of  S.A.G.— St.  Anthony 
Guide.  The  popular  N.G.  was  lost  sight  of.  N.G.,  No  Good.  Or 
Narrow  Gauge.  The  two  terms  are  far  from  synonymous !  The  task 
of  gathering  abbreviations  must  be  laborious.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
we  do  not  find  E.Z.  in  this  compilation. 

Some  day,  maybe,  I  shall  review  a  dictionary.  Or  a  telephone 
directory.  Until  then,  what  I’ve  went  and  done  will  suffice,  for  me. 
For  you,  it  has  probably  been  too  much!  Well,  it’s  whatever  it  is, 
if  it  isn’t  anything  else. 

L’ Envoi 

Have  you  ever  been  called  an  ass?  You  may  be  blessed.  It  is  a 
title  of  which  you  may  be  humbly  proud.  It  is  a  kind  of  glorification. 
It  is  a  sort  of  canonization.  Please  do  not  laugh.  As  Chesterton  says : 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  donkey  has  been  received  seriously ,  nor 
one  riding  a  donkey ,  with  respect.  The  ass’s  humility  is  his  glory.  It 
has  marked  a  hallowed  cross  upon  his  back. 


The  Comforts  of  a  Pullman 


by 

Walter  A.  Gorman 


HERE  was  a  time  when  a  colorful  travel  folder  was  as  attractive 


to  me  as  a  life  boat  to  a  shipwrecked  sailor.  The  descriptions 


"  of  palatial  dining  cars  and  comfortable  pullmans  finally  influ¬ 
enced  me  to  take  a  three-day  trip  to  one  of  these  “travelling  hotels.” 
If  anyone  mentions  a  “travelling  hotel”  to  me  again,  I  shall  laugh  him 


to  scorn. 


I  started  blithely  on  my  trip  on  a  warm,  sunshiny  day.  My  two 
new  bags  were  carefully  handled  by  a  willing  porter,  who  found  my 
pullman  chair,  and  I  settled  down  on  the  soft  cushions  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  for  the  afternoon.  But  smoky  factories  obscured  the  view  for 
an  hour  to  be  followed  by  a  succession  of  mud  flats  and  row  upon  row 
of  dilapidated  summer  cottages.  Such  is  the  delightful  scenery  from 
a  pullman  window,  described  in  such  glowing  terms  in  the  folder.  I 
took  up  a  magazine  and  settled  down  to  read.  The  train  rounded  a 
curve  and  I  found  the  sun  streaming  in  the  window,  and  when  I  reached 
for  the  curtain,  it  stuck.  After  wrestling  with  it  for  some  minutes,  I 
called  the  porter,  but  it  stubbornly  resisted  his  efforts.  I  gave  up  my 
attempt  to  read  and  continued  to  view  the  unattractive  landscape. 

Shortly  after  this  the  dinner  hour  arrived.  Now  I  had  heard  con¬ 
siderable  praise  of  the  cuisine  on  this  particular  railroad  from  friends, 
in  addition  to  reading  extravagant  comments  on  it  in  the  folders.  I 
approached  the  diner  with  pleasant  anticipation.  I  would  sit  at  my 
table  and  leisurely  consume  food  the  like  of  which  I  had  surely  never 
eaten  before.  But,  alas,  for  my  expectations!  It  was  true,  I  had 
never  eaten  such  food  before.  From  a  luke-warm  soup  and  a  leathern 
salad,  I  progressed  through  a  steak  which  repelled  the  onslaughts  of 
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my  knife  to  a  gluey  ice  cream,  which  concluded  a  meal  the  like  of 
which  I  hope  never  to  experience  again. 

On  returning  to  my  pullman,  I  found  that  the  evening  papers  had 
all  been  sold  so  that  I  must  content  myself  with  my  magazine  until 
my  berth  was  made  up ;  luckily,  I  had  secured  a  lower  one,  but  when 
the  occupant  of  the  upper  berth  appeared,  I  would  gladly  have  ex¬ 
changed  with  him.  Had  it  been  winter,  I  should  have  set  him  down 
as  a  circus  “fat  man”  on  a  pleasure  journey — if  there  can  be  any  pleas¬ 
ure  in  traveling  for  such  a  corpulent  person.  I  was  spared  the  spectacle 
of  his  efforts  to  climb  into  his  berth,  but  on  returning  from  the  dress¬ 
ing-room,  my  efforts  were  divided  between  wondering  just  how  long 
it  would  be  before  he  fell  through,  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to  remove 
my  clothes  in  the  two  by  four  space  alloted  to  me.  And  they  call  them 
spacious  sleep-cars !  I  decided  that  my  clothes  would  be  scarcely  less 
wrinkled  if  I  slept  in  them  than  if  I  tried  to  fold  them  into  the  little 
hammock  swinging  from  the  wall. 

I  opened  the  window,  more  from  habit  than  from  common  sense 
evidently.  I  was  greeted  with  a  shower  of  cinders  and  spent  the  next 
half  hour  endeavoring  to  remove  them  from  my  eyes.  •  I  shut  the 
window  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  in  a  short  time  my  berth  became  so 
warm,  I  thought  I  was  in  the  realms  of  Mephistopheles.  I  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  stretch  out  my  full  length  even  lying  cornerwise, 
but  managed  to  snatch  “forty  winks”  now  and  then,  between  intervals 
of  trying  to  get  the  kinks  out  of  my  knees  and  listening  to  the  sten¬ 
torian  snoring  of  the  fat  man  above. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning  to  find  a  drizzling  rain  falling.  My  opti¬ 
mism  still  persisted,  however,  and  I  told  myself  that  today’s  travel 
would  probably  be  more  as  the  booklets  had  described  it.  I  found  a 
congenial  companion  at  the  breakfast  table  and  prepared  to  enjoy  my 
two-minute  eggs.  To  a  person  who  likes  merely  a  soft  boiled  egg,  two 
or  three  minutes  will  do.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  chef  had  never 
before  heard  of  a  two-minute  egg.  A  glance  at  the  waiter’s  face  told 
me  that  it  was  unwise  to  complain  if  I  expected  to  eat  anything  during 
the  balance  of  the  trip,  so  I  drank  my  coffee  and  said  nothing.  I  went 
to  my  chair  after  breakfast  to  find  that  the  window  leaked,  but  that 
was  only  a  minor  inconvenience  compared  to  the  others  experienced 
in  railroad  travel. 
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At  intervals  some  one  fell  over  an  umbrella  projecting  into  the 
aisle.  My  patience  was  well  nigh  exhausted  when  an  old  lady  seated 
herself  behind  me  and  hung  her  dripping  umbrella  on  a  hook,  where 
it  proceeded  to  drip  down  the  back  of  my  neck.  Her  profuse  apologies 
in  no  way  hastened  the  drying  of  my  wet  collar  or  the  cooling  of  my 
feelings. 

The  train  was  evidently  late  and  the  engineer  seized  upon  the  din¬ 
ner  hour  as  convenient  to  make  up  lost  time.  Whether  or  not  the 
thought  of  the  passengers  enjoying  their  dinners  whetted  his  appetite,  I 
do  not  know,  but  he  certainly  did  his  best  to  spoil  our  dinners  at  any 
rate.  The  train  veered  around  curves  with  such  suddenness  that  the 
waiters  were  doing  a  veritable  snake  dance  to  avoid  collisions.  Up 

* 

and  down  short  grades  we  went,  and  at  each  rise  or  fall,  soup  spilled 
over  on  one  side  of  the  table,  to  mingle  with  the  coffee  tipping  over 
on  the  other  side.  The  children  in  the  diner  shouted  in  high  glee,  but 
we  of  greater  years  could  not  lose  our  dignity  without  discomfort.  If 
a  person  found  olives  in  his  soup  or  mushrooms  in  the  ice  cream,  it 
was  little  wonder.  At  intervals  I  thought  of  my  two  shiny  new  bags 
and  visualized  what  they  would  look  like  if  we  continued  to  travel  at 
that  rate.  I  am  sure  the  children  needed  no  rocking  to  sleep  that  night, 
neither  did  the  adults,  thanks  to  the  good  humor  of  the  engineer. 

We  left  the  storm  behind  us  sometime  during  the  night,  with  the 
temperature  rising  and  everybody  tossing  about  in  a  vain  effort  to 
sleep.  In  the  morning  I  arose,  thinking  that  at  least  this  day  could  not 
possibly  be  as  bad  as  the  two  preceding  ones.  For  once  I  was  right. 

It  was  not  as  bad ;  it  was  infinitely  worse !  In  the  afternoon  we  were 
stalled  for  two  hours,  with  not  a  house  in  sight,  and  on  reaching  the 
diner,  we  were  informed  that  the  ice  was  all  gone,  likewise  the  ice 
cream.  There  we  were  forced  to  sit,  while  the  sun  blazed  down  on  us 
and  our  tempers  increased  with  the  heat.  Opinions  of  the  railroad  were 
freely  expressed,  and  they  ranged  all  the  way  from  irony  to  the  most 
caustic  of  comments.  Finally  the  train  jerked  forward,  and  we  limped 
along  through  the  hot  afternoon,  finding  some  pleasure  in  hurling 
anathemas  at  the  railroad  in  general  and  the  author  of  the  folders  in 
particular.  After  one  such  trip,  surely  no  one  would  be  inveigled  by 
the  descriptions  of  the  delights  and  comforts  of  railroad  travel. 


g  From  Foreign  Campuses 


EASTER  brings  its  usual  flock  of  birds  and  bits  of  green  to 
brighten  stray  corners  in  our  collegiate  world.  As  we  turn  page 
after  page  we  are  glad  (!)  to  learn  that  Winter’s  shackles 
are  again  loosened— dawn  has  come— the  purling  brooks  are  melting 
—all  the  air  with  fragrant  melody  is  sweet— it  is  like  meeting  an  old 
friend  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  a  year— and  whom  we  were  in  no 
hurry  to  meet  again.  That  may  sound  unkind,  but  we  assure  you  it 
is  not  meant  to  be  taken  that  way.  Our  sentiments  of  tolerance  of 
the  inevitable  more  than  dominate  our  aversion  for  perennial  and  un- 
fadable  adornments.  We  may  be  considered  ungallant  for  so  gener¬ 
ally  excoriating  collegiate  verse,  but  we  take  our  cue  from  the  poets 
themselves.  Theirs  is  an  eternal  appeal  for  fresh,  buoyant,  corruscated 
phrases  that  will  give  Nature’s  dress  a  different  cut :  when  we  look  at 
the  verse  these  bacchantes  write,  we  see  them  parading  themselves  in 
all  the  decadent  (or  should  it  be  decayed)  glory  of  leg  o’  mutton 
sleeves  and  the  Grecian  bends  of  “Bustle  Days.”  The  metaphor  may 
be  a  bit  hilarious,  but  it  will  convey  our  ideas  on  the  subject.  With¬ 
out  committing  ourselves  on  the  idea  of  modern  fashions,  may  we  ask 
that  when  rose  time  comes,  our  poets  attempt  it  in  descriptive  language 
that  is  as  typically  contemporaneous  as  the  author’s  appreciation  of  it  ? 

Let  that  serve  as  our  bow  of  greeting  for  the  month— the  bow  is 
stiff,  but  not  snobbish.  We  are  first  concerned  with  The  Ethos  of 
Emmanuel  College.  There  is  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
cover  design  which  we  criticized  some  time  ago.  We  were  glad  to 
learn  that  there  was  a  reason  for  the  seven-fold  repetition  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  tower,  but  it  is  not  convincing.  Seven  is  a  mystical  number  to 
be  sure,  but  so  is  three,  and  a  much  more  economical  one  from  an 
artist’s  viewpoint.  On  the  other  hand  eleven  is  just  as  mystical  if 
one  believes  Hebrew  and  Oriental  tradition.  The  editor  might  just 
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as  well  have  added  four  more  towers.  Not  one  of  our  many  exchanges 
has  such  a  cluttering  of  imagery.  The  issue  itself  is  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  first  one.  The  article  on  Bulfinch  is  very  timely  and 
well  executed.  We  were  glad  to  see  the  defense  of  Henry  Adams. 
Sophomores  and  Freshmen  contributors  should  be  encouraged. 

Among  other  things  we  have  noticed  a  tendency  to  follow  Erskine 
et  al.,  and  recreate  the  life  of  the  ancients,  especially  the  Greek  deities. 
We  remember  offhand  The  Marquette  Journal,  and  The  William  and 
Mary.  Others  revive  old  friends  like  The  Stanford  Literary  in  “And 
So  He  went  to  Hell,”  which  is  a  very  sprightly  bit,  indeed.  The  satire 
is  well  pointed.  These  attempts  are  certainly  commendable,  even  if 
they  do  not  require  too  great  effort.  Allied  to  this  dialogue  form  is 
the  one-act  play,  examples  of  which  have  been  more  prevalent  of  late. 
The  Crimson  and  Gray  has  one  that  requires  compression.  In  the 
Georgetown  Journal  was  another,  “Schiller’s  Watch”  which  starts  out 
very  well  but  seems  to  peter  out  as  it  advances.  To  The  Fordham 
Monthly,  its  best  issue  of  the  year,  we  give  the  prize.  “Release”  by 
John  K.  Carroll  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work.  It  has  the  additional 
characteristic  of  being  written  in  blank  verse.  Mr.  Carroll  shows  a 
decided  facility  with  his  medium.  Lacunas  are  few,  in  some  places 
he  outdoes  himself.  Probably  the  best  is  the  outburst  of  II  Moro 
when  he  learns  of  the  identity  of  Bourre.  To  quote  seeiris  unfair,  but 
here  is  a  part  of  it : 

What  shall  I  do  to  purge  myself  of  hate, 

To  stem  the  flood  within  my  heated  breast, 

To  curb  the  murderous  clutch  within  these  fingers, 

That  ache  with  incessant  ache  to  crush  his  throat, 

So  round,  so  smooth,  so  like  the  treacherous  Bourre; 

*  *  *  *  * 

God  pity  me — there  is  a  woman’s  face  in  yours — 

Your  mother’s — she  holds  her  head  like  a  lamp 
Burning  through  darkness,  through  the  blackened  years 
Into  my  brain  like  sunbeam  through  shut  eyes 
Until  its  fire  warms  my  withered  soul 
And  I  sink  with  resignation,  forgiving  all 
And  bathed  in  the  quiet  of  sweet  suffering. 

Critics  might  find  fault  with  the  length  of  several  passages  which, 
though  well  done,  split  the  action  into  disjointed  speeches.  The  ending 
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is  a  bit  too  melodramatic.  Another  solution  might  easily  and  profitably 
been  inserted. 

We  extend  a  welcome  to  The  Chimes  of  Cathedral  College  of  New 
York.  The  Jubilee  number  is  a  notable  production.  Aside  from  our 
appreciation  of  the  historical  essays  we  enjoyed  best  “Tuning  In,”  a 
symposium  of  past  ‘‘Chimes ”  editors,  concerning  their  recollections 
and  opinions  of  olden  days. 

In  many  respects  April  was  a  fine  month  for  short  stories.  After 
all  it  is  to  the  stories  that  most  college  students  turn— they  read  the 
verse  because  it  is  short,  then  read  the  titles  of  the  essays  and  finish 
with  the  stories.  Sometimes  one  can’t  blame  them.  In  The  Stanford 
Monthly  is  a  story  “The  Very  Red  Copper  Ring,”  that  shows  how 
much  can  be  evolved  from  one  or  two  thoughts  and  how  interesting 
the  process  can  be  to  a  reader.  “Jim  encounters  the  Dragon,”  is  a 
boresome  piece  of  work.  In  the  “Puppet  Show”  of  The  Carolinian , 
a  rather  novel  idea  is  presented.  We  wish,  however,  that  the  author  had 
made  better  use  of  the  “Adventure”  instinct  which  gives  the  real  charm 
to  the  story.  In  passing  let  us  commend  the  well  rounded  essay  on 
Ivan  Turgenev  in  this  magazine.  The  writer’s  sympathy  is  not  too 
obtrusive. 

We  were  intrigued  by  “The  Stagarite  Detective”  in  the  Georgetown 
Journal.  The  idea  of  solving  mysteries  by  scholastic  syllogisms  as 
advanced  by  the  detective  was  rather  amusing.  In  his  preoccupation 
with  logic  the  author  forgot,  however,  that  the  best  theory  of  detective 
story  writing  is  to  cut  “the  explanation”  very  short. 

There  is  something  artificial  about  “A  Night  at  Naushon,”  in  The 
Smith  College  Monthly ,  which  spoils  what  would,  otherwise,  be  good. 
The  language  is  vivid  and  the  dialogue  is  well  balanced  and  natural, 
but  the  idea  back  of  the  story  is  forced.  “The  Woman  on  the  Hill,” 
and  “Fog,”  are  impressionate  sketches  in  a  vein  that  is  happily  dying 
out.  Monotony  of  construction  piled  on  staccato  phrasings  buries 
whatever  sympathy  the  thought  produces. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple  has  two  stories  that  deserve  commenda¬ 
tion,  “Wormwood,”  for  its  singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  sneering 
cynicism  it  brings  out  so  well ;  “Mirage”  for  the  fidelity  and  natural¬ 
ness  of  detail.  The  almost  fatalistic  finality  of  Mrs.  Anderson’s  last 
words  show  its  fine  execution. 
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Of  verse  there  is  plenty.  Seasonal  poetry  has  the  greater  share,  of 
course.  Here  is  a  new  one  in  The  Purple. 

APRIL 

by 

John  J.  Feeney 

Showers,  showers  all  the  day  long, 

It  seems  they  will  never  be  ended, 

I  wonder  if  the  roof  of  the  world 
Ought  to  be  fixed  or  be  mended. 

The  pedestrian  Muse  inspires  “A  Song  for  April,”  in  The  Fordham 
Monthly ,  that  is  much  better  than  “traditional  Spring  grass.” 

We  have  often  spoken  of  our  distrust  of  those  who  must  write 
poetry  about  the  moon.  Without  making  any  open  references  to  its 
connection  with  lunacy,  we  contend  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  such  moon-struck  people.  Merely  being  in  love  is  no  excuse. 
The  March  moon  must  have  had  hypnotic  influences.  Rather  than 
listen  to  some  of  the  outbursts  we  prefer  “The  Moon  in  Carpet  Slip¬ 
pers”  in  The  Stanford  Monthly. 

The  Moon  was  in  seclusion  and  a  gown  no  Moon  should  wear; 

Her  nose  was  quite  unpowdered;  she  had  taken  down  her  hair; 

But  the  detail  most  depressing  of  the  vision  lounging  there 
Was 

The  Moon  in  Carpet-Slippers. 

The  Moon,  she  darkly  pouted,  oh!  the  Moon  she  darkly  frowned: 

“I  am  tired  of  parading  for  the  people  on  the  ground! 

And  especially  with  the  self-expression  I  have  found 
As 

The  Moon  in  Carpet-Slippers. 

“They  have  made  me  all  the  compliments  a  world  of  men  can  make; 

They  have  written  reams  of  verses  (very  boring)  for  my  sake, 

And  surrounded  me  with  sweetness  like  a  raisin  in  a  cake!” 

Said 

The  Moon  in  Carpet-Slippers. 

T-  .  •  Ji  .  •  •  • 

“I  am  tired  of  the  lovers,  and  I  hate  the  sonneteers,  1 

And  the  amateur  astronomers  outdistance  my  worst  fears — 

I  want  to  wear  my  slippers  for  a  hundred  thousand  years!” 

Wailed 

The  Moon  in  Carpet-Slippers. 
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If  we  could  find  a  few  more  like  that!  Here  is  something  in 
The  Marquette  Journal  that  expresses  our  sentiments  exactly. 

NEW  MOON 

I  wonder  if  God  was  beginning  a  poem 

♦ 

And  wrote  a  single  line — 

“A  thin,  young  moon  riding  high  and  free — ” 

Leaving  it  for  a  dull  world  to  define, 

Like  Chinese  poetry. 

This  Exchange  Column  is  taking  on  the  appearance  of  a  poetry 
annex,  but  we  may  be  afflicted  with  the  fever,  too.  Here  are  a  few 
more  stanzas  from  The  Fordham  Monthly. 

CYRANO  AMONG  THE  CLEMATIS 
Listen.  The  sunlight  whispers  and  all 
The  day  is  bathed  in  quietness 
Where  I  sing  beside  your  garden  wall. 

There  is  no  sound  anywhere 

And  the  perfume  of  flowers  fills  the  air. 

Listen.  The  echo  dies  away, 

Bare  is  the  arbor,  silent  the  house, 

Heavy  my  heart  in  the  empty  day. 

The  golden  sun  on  his  westward  flight 
/  Flees  from  the  tentacles  of  night.  .  .  . 


( Founded  by  the  Class  of  1884) 

BOARD  OF  EDITORS 
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Maurice  J.  Downey,  Business  Manager 
Kenneth  V.  Mlnihan,  Advertising  Manager 
Wallace  E.  Carroll,  Circulation  Manager 
Joseph  Green  Joseph  F.  Birmingham 


“We  pledge  our  allegiance  to  the  English  Language;  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  read  and  write  and  speak  it  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability 

- ”  and  each  of  the  youngsters  flung  his  hand  in 

The  a  gesture  of  loyalty  toward  the  flag  above  their 

Pledge  heads.  The  scene  was  a  room  in  one  of  the  grade 

schools  in  Boston’s  Chinatown.  The  pledge  was  the 
introduction  to  a  specimen  of  their  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
writer.  The  class,  to  say  the  least,  was  heterogeneous :  our  untutored 
eye  distinguished  the  bland  Chinese,  the  irrepressible  Italian,  the  in¬ 
tent  Jew.  There  was  a  Russian  also,  we  learned  later,  who  had  stories 
to  tell  of  personal  experiences  in  the  great  Revolution  in  his  native 
land.  Here  they  were,  gathered  from  all  corners  of  the  globe,  pledging 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  English  Language,  displaying  their 
lack  of  polish  in  the  very  words  in  which  their  pledge  was  couched. 
Stray  evidences  of  their  respective  races  could  be  heard  as  they  uttered 
the  fixed  formula. 

But  what  struck  us  most  was  the  resolution  of  their  tones,  the 
fixity  in  the  glance  they  threw  toward  the  flag— it  revealed  to  us  a 
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whole  background  of  color,  of  ideas,  an  entire  cycle  of  life  that  is  so 
often  ignored  because  it  is  so  unobtrusive.  One  could  visualize  many 
things  stalking  like  shadows  in  the  background,  poverty,  prejudice, 
oppression,  struggles  and  handicaps  of  every  kind.  Yet  these  were 
not  uppermost.  There  were  brighter  figures,  of  promise  and  ambition, 
of  opportunity,  freedom  and  success.  One  had  only  to  look  and  listen 
to  be  convinced  that  the  opportunity  was  realized— the  pledge  was 
much  more  than  the  perfunctory  gesture  it  becomes  in  some  schools. 
In  this  case  it  gave  concrete  and  vivid  expression  to  an  inchoate  pas¬ 
sion,  an  intangible  longing  for  something  they  did  not  have. 

There  is  nothing  like  an  opportunity  realized  and  grasped.  There 
is  nothing  so  great  in  its  possibilities  as  American  education  when 
realized  and  grasped.  We  have  schools  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  We  have  more  colleges  and  courses  than  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  put  together.  The  opportunity  is  there :  the  trouble  lies  in 
our  attitude.  One  of  the  many  sub-divisions  of  the  diagnosis  is  the 
matter  of  language.  Like  a  true  parvenu,  America  has  two  languages 
—some  of  us  have  three— one  for  school  and  one  for  everything  else.  As 
a  result,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  ridiculed  by  Continentals,  we  are  made 
ludicrous  by  our  own  writers.  No  country  in  the  world  uses  so  much 
slang.  Our  literature  is  crammed  with  it.  You  have  only  to  inspect 
our  novels.  Though  we  allow  for  certain  colloquialisms,  the  general 
use  of  slang  is  prohibitive.  The  popular  conception  of  the  college  man 
is  a  caricature,  but  it  has  the  ground  truth  that  all  caricatures  require. 
Reading  some  of  the  appeals  fellow  collegiate  editors  have  broadcast 
during  the  year,  we  wonder  if  the  use  of  slang  may  be  the  colored 
man  in  the  kindling.  It  is  impossible  to  pin  the  label  “cause”  on  any 
particular  object,  but  we  can  say  that  slang  is  a  concomitant  if  not 
the  actual  cause  of  weak  writing  in  our  college  magazines. 

We  would  not  advise  the  adoption  of  proper  English  merely  to 
prevent  editorial  worries  lest  the  editors  become  prematurely  bald, 
for  we  are  nearing  our  term  and  baldness  no  longer  has  any  threats 
for  us— they  have  already  been  actualized.  Still  we  protest  that  there 
should  be  a  concerted  effort  made  to  improve  the  collegian’s  language. 
It  is  no  longer  his  distinguishing  mark.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking 
of  the  average  student — not  of  those  who  conscientiously  absorb  the 
lore  of  dictionaries,  nor  of  those  “misfits,”  who  have  a  vague  belief 
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that  four  or  more  years  of  collegiate  residence  will  change  them 
somehow,  even  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  representative  collegian 
should  use  more  English  and  pronounce  it  unashamedly.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  language  as  the  unfailing  index  of  culture  should  prove  to  him 
the  utility  of  its  proper  manipulation. 

The  argument  is  not  what  ought  to  be  done— “Meliora  approbo 
sed— ”  One  man  says  that  he  does  not  want  to  be  regarded  as 
putting  on  airs  just  because  he  goes  to  college.  That  is  no  reason. 
Would  that  he  and  many  more  might  create  a  new  type  of  cultured 
youth  that  would  be  far  more  acceptable  to  the  world  than  the  ludi¬ 
crous,  bespangled,  “Prom-trotter”  we  usually  associate  with  the  col¬ 
legian.  Slurring  and  slang  would  offer  little  incentive  to  the  boys  of 
Chinatown  as  they  pledge  themselves.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  at 
present  is  that  they,  at  least,  will  bring  their  pledge  to  fruition. 


Alumni 


The  Library  has  reached  such  an  advanced  point  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  that  we  will  forego  the  usual  Alumni  Notes  to  tell  you  about  some 
of  the  stain  glass  windows  to  be  placed  there.  They  will  assuredly 
be  in  keeping  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  library  as  well  as  with  its 
Gothic  character.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  plans,  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  are  comprehensive.  There  are  many  windows  to  be  filled  and 
the  designs  for  each  promise  to  be  artistic  when  completed.  Many 
of  the  proposals  are  only  tentative  as  yet. 

The  tower  is  to  have  a  six-panel  window,  the  theme  of  which  has 
not  been  decided  upon  as  yet. 

The  faculty  reading  room  will  have  a  thiry-panel  bay  window  that 
will  have  Dante  alone  or  Dante,  Homer  and  Virgil  for  its  theme. 

The  Committee  Room  will  have  seven  six-panel  windows  allowing 
for  forty-two  minor  motives  in  stain  glass.  Theme— A  portrayal  of 
Jesuit  Education  in  the  New  World.  It  had  been  thought  that  this 
might  be  done  by  seals,  but  so  many  colleges  have  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  House  of  Loyola  that  there  is  a  danger  that  the  effect  might 
become  monotonous. 

The  three  windows  over  the  grand  staircase  at  the  South  en¬ 
trance  will  have  the  immortal  Shakespeare  for  their  theme,  while  the 
Browsing  Room  on  the  second  floor  will  have  Chaucer  and  the  twenty- 
nine  characters  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  for  its  theme.  These  char¬ 
acters  are  rather  odd,  being  small  rectangular  motives.  Some  have 
already  been  placed  in  the  library— the  first. 

The  librarian’s  office  has  not  been  chosen  as  yet.  We  have  two 
suggestions:  the  influential  factors  in  the  literary  and  educational 
development  of  New  England,  or  the  poets  and  orators  of  Ireland. 

Of  course  the  main  problem  is  the  Main  Reading  Hall.  There  is 
one  window  in  the  south  wall  with  twelve  decorative  spots  in  black 
and  gold;  then  there  are  fourteen  twelve-panel  windows  in  alcoves. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  southern  window  have  the  Development 
of  the  Book,  and  that  each  of  the  alcove  windows  carry  four  major 
motives,  two  symbols  and  six  characters  most  prominent  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  subject. 

Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions  for  the  fourteen  alcove  windows. 
No.  1— Religion:  Four  major  motives,  the  Creation,  the  Light  of 
the  World,  the  Redemption,  the  Last  Judgment. 

Two  symbols:  One  from  the  Old  Testament,  one  from  the 
New  Testament. 

Six  characters:  Moses,  David,  St.  Paul,  a  Virgin,  a  Martyr 
and  a  Confessor. 

No.  2— Language:  Four  motives:  Original  Sources. 

Two  symbols:  Stone  and  Papyrus. 

Six  characters:  not  determined. 

No.  3— Oratory:  Four  motives:  Sacred,  Forensic,  etc. 

Two  symbols. 

Six  characters:  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
Burke,  Fox. 

No.  4— Poetry  and  Drama:  Four  motives:  Lyric,  Epic,  Comedy, 
Tragedy. 

Two  symbols. 

Six  characters:  Homer,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Virgil, 
Horace  and  Juvenal. 

No.  5— Aesthetic  Prose:  Four  motives:  the  Novel,  the  Essay, 
Biography,  Journalism. 

Two  symbols. 

Six  characters:  Bulwer-Lytton,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bacon, 
Newman,  Addison,  etc. 

No.  6— Fine  Arts:  Four  motives:  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture  and 
Architecture. 

Two  symbols. 

Six  characters:  St.  Ambrose,  Mozart,  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo. 

No.  7— Philosophy :  Four  motives:  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Psychology, 
Ethics. 

Two  symbols. 

Six  characters:  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas,  Duns  Scotus, 
Peter  Lombard,  Suarez. 
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No.  8— Theology:  Four  motives:  Fundamental,  Dogma,  Sacred 
Scripture,  Moral. 

Six  characters:  Three  Fathers  and  Three  Doctors. 

No.  9— History  and  Education:  Four  motives:  Ancient  History, 
Modern  History,  Pedagogy  and  Educational  Psychology. 
Six  characters :  Three  in  History  and  three  in  Education. 

No.  10— Useful  Arts:  Four  motives:  Mathematics,  Engineering, 
Meterology,  Seismology. 

Six  characters:  Ricci,  etc. 

No.  11— Natural  Science:  Four  motives:  Physics,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Chemistry. 

Six  characters :  Copernicus,  Secchi,  Hagen,  Algue,  Lavoisier. 
No.  12— Political  Sciences:  Four  motives:  Government,  Sociology, 
Economics,  Foreign  Service. 

Six  characters:  Plato,  Bellarmine,  Suarez,  etc. 

No.  13— Law:  Four  motives:  Natural,  Canon,  Civil  and  International 
Law. 

Two  symbols  and  six  characters. 

No.  14— Medicine:  Four  motives:  Biology,  Physiology,  Anatomy, 
Surgery. 

Six  characters:  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Monte  Casino  (Benedic¬ 
tine  Monks)  Malpighi,  Pasteur,  Laennec,  Eustachius 
Schwann. 

No.  15— Modern  Languages:  Four  motives:  Don  Quixote,  Richelieu 
receiving  first  members  of  the  French  Academy,  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  etc. 

Six  characters :  Calderon,  Racine,  Aristo,  Goethe,  etc. 

Most  of  these  are  still  but  mere  suggestions.  Any  further  recom¬ 
mendations  would  be  gladly  received.  The  reason  why  we  have  given 
these  tentative  plans  is  that  we  felt  the  Alumni  would  be  interested 
in  this  latest  venture  of  Boston  College  in  the  artistic  field.  The 
Library  when  finished  will  not  be  surpassed  by  anything  of  its  kind 
in  this  vicinity,  judging  by  its  accomplishments  thus  far.  We  know 
that  you  are  proud  of  it  even  though  you  did  not  have  anything  like 
it  when  you  were  an  undergraduate.  What  an  excellent  thing  it  would 
be  to  donate  a  few  Class  Memorial  Windows! 


Established  1826 


Nathan  Robbins  Company 

DEALERS  IN 

POULTRY  and 
WILD  GAME 


33-35  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON 

t 

T>.  ,  ,  (  2031-32 

Phone  Richmond  < 


The 

Copley-Plaza 

Always  a  favorite  with  the 
young  people — 

For  tea  in  the  charming 
Sheraton  Tea  Room. 

For  delectable  luncheons 
and  dinners  in  the  attrac¬ 
tive  dining  rooms. 


Young  Men’s  Hats 

In  Exclusive  and  Distinctive  Styles 

Coats 

Agents  for  Burberry  English  Cloth 
Coats 

Suits 

For  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 


Caps,  Gloves,  Neckties 
Golf  Sweaters 


\im 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 
BOSTON 


COOPERATION  WITH  OUR 
ADVERTISERS  MEANS  SUCCESS 
FOR  THEM  AND  US 


SUFFOLK  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Founded  September  19,  1906 
Four  Year  Course— LL.B  Degree 

Day  Sessions 

10  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

4  P.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

Evening  Sessions 

6.00  P.  M.  to  7.30  P.  M. 

7.30  P.  M.  to  9.05  P.  M. 

Students  may  attend  any  division 
or  transfer  from  one  to  another. 

LARGEST  LAW  SCHOOL  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 

Catalog  upon  request 

Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.D.,  Dean 
20  DERNE  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Rear  of  State  House) 
Telephone  Haymarket  0836 


REGIS  COLLEGE 

Weston,  Massachusetts 

A  Catholic  Institution  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
with  full  powers  to  confer  Collegi¬ 
ate  Degrees.  Standard  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Letters,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Secretarial 
Studies. 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Joseph 

For  Catalogue  address: 

The  Registrar  of  Regis  College 


WANTED 

The  Stylus  asks  you  to  look  through  your  library  in  quest 
of  the  following  Boston  College  Catalogues: 

1873-1874  1879-1880  1880-1881 

If  you  find  one  or  all  of  them  and  can  part  with  the  precious 
volume,  please  send  along  your  find.  Thank  you. 


M 

m 

Compliments  and 

Compliments  of 

Best  Wishes  of 

The  Boston 

A  Friend 

Braves 

M 

“New  England’s  Own” 

Packers  and  Producers  of  Fine  Foods  —  Wholesale  Only 
Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon,  Sausages,  Poultry, 
Game,  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils,  Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked  Fish  —  Fruits  and  Vegetables  — 

Preserves  and  Canned  Goods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

BLACKSTONE,  NORTH  AND  NORTH  CENTRE  STS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


College  Men  will  find  much  of  interest  and  assistance  In  the  * 

Boston  Evening  Transcript’s 

School  and  College  Pages 

Sports  and  other  College  and  School  activities — Radio — they  are 
all  there  every  day.  Also,  of  course,  general  news  and  special 
articles  without  number.  In  short,  a  complete  newspaper,  printing 
the  things  that  the  student  wants  to  read. 

What  Better  Medium  Could  Be  Used  Than  the  Transcript 
to  Supplement  Your  College  Education 


Mt.  St.  Joseph 

Academy 

Z 

BRIGHTON,  MASS. 

Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies 

Compliments 

of 

Offers  to  its  patrons  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  as  regards 
healthful  situation  and  breadth 
of  culture,  whether  physical, 
mental  or  moral. 

A  Friend 

For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the 

S3 

SISTER  SUPERIOR 

To  Stylus  Readers : 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company, 

368  Congress  St.,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 


Compliments  of  our  professional  Jfrientis 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

EDWARD  M.  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

J.  J.  O'HARE 

73  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

40  Court  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

22  Ames  Bldg. 

H.  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

73  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 

DR.  CHARLES  F.  STACK 

1315  River  Street 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

EDWARD  S.  FARMER 

11  Beacon  Street 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.  M.  D. 

230  Boylston  Street 

P.  F.  KELLEHER 
PHYSICIAN 

1713  Mass.  Aye. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  L.  MURPHY 

6  Beacon  Street 

